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Magazine Memories. 


“i agai magazines, like certain wines, get body and value 
with age. In the case of magazines of general literature 
there is little temptation to go back on early Victorian pub- 
lications—much has happened since then. But about Catholic 
magazines of forty or fifty years ago the aroma of age is very 
attractive. They have ceased to be current journalism, and 
have become history. The daily jar and fret of contemporary 
life has been forgotten. We can read of this thing or of that 
person with absolute detachment from personal dislikes and 
from interested prejudices. Thus it happened that taking up, 
the other day, a volume—the first—of the Orthodox, we found it 
difficult to put down again. Its first number bears the date 
of January, 1849; it describes itself as “a Catholic Journal of 
Correspondence and Literature,” and it is edited by the 
Rev. Richard Doyle. A few facts easily “place” the 
time with which the magazine is concerned. We light at 
random on the announcement that “the worthy sons of St. 
Philip Neri have opened a new Catholic chapel in Alcester 
Street, Birmingham—the fourth place of Catholic worship in 
that important town.” Then the report proceeds: “ The Very 
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Rev. J. H. Newman” (a Catholic of only four years’ experience) 
“ preached a truly affecting and effective sermon. He beautifully 
contrasted his own mission from Rome to England with that of 
St. Augustine in the seventh century, and he fervently prayed 
God to bless his preachings and ministrations for the benefit 
of souls.” The next entry does not bespeak any one time 
and place—an appeal for the Pope. Peter-pence are always 
with us, and while the Ninth Pius was still in the early 
days of his Pontificate the Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman is 
writing to the clergy of the London District: “ The position 
of the Pope as to pecuniary matters being very distressing, it is 
proposed to raise a subscription to be forwarded to His 
Holiness as an humble tribute of our veneration and affec- 
tion for our beloved Pontiff.” Then we have the death of 
the Vicar-Apostolic of the London District, briefly an- 
nounced by the same pen ina little notice signed “ Nicholas, 
Bishop of Melipotamus,” and beginning: “It has pleased God 
to take unto Himself our venerable and holy Bishop, Dr. Walsh.” 

Of course, the name of Wiseman scintillates through all the 
volume. We have the cholera visitation, and in connexion with 
it the notice that “ The Right Rev. Dr. Wiseman, V.A., London 
District, has dispensed the clergy and Faithful of the London 
District from the law of abstinence till further notice.” Then 
the Education Question also is a thing always with us; and 
one passage in a Pastoral Letter may almost illustrate a phase of 
certain questions treated by Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S. If it 
ever occurs to that illustrious layman to stir up the still pools of 
thought among Catholics by an article on “ The Unhappiness in 
Heaven,” Dr. Wiseman will supply this passage: “Oh! if one 
of you who now neglects his duty towards the poor shall, through 
Divine mercy, reach eternal life, and there shall meet in equal 
and better deserved bliss the poor of whom he made such 
small account on earth, and know, as he will, that others’ 
charity, and not his, procured their salvation, while some whom 
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he might have rescued are lost for ever—surely one can almost 
imagine that such a thought might embitter even the sweetness 
of Heaven, and bring shame upon a happy spirit before the 
face of a brother Saint.” In the answers to correspondents the 
name of Bishop Wiseman again crops up in a rather curious con- 
nexion. Answering the query of “ An Old Catholic,” the editor 
says: “The Roman rubrick and general custom in England pre- 
scribe the reading of the last Gospel at the altar. Those who 
depart from the general custom, and say the last Gospel walking 
from the altar to the vestry, do so either in conformity with the 
ancient rubrics of the Sarnm and Bangor Missals, or in con- 
sequence of some special privilege received from Rome. In 
some of the churches of France it is still said in returning to 
the sacristy, and in others in the sacristy. The only person in 
England whom we have ever remarked to depart from the uni- 
versal custom in the English Catholic Church is the Right Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman. In solemn celebration of the Mass he leaves the 
altar immediately after having given his blessing to the people.” 
Sarum and Bangor are cities set in the midst of busy peoples, 
and evidently knew their temporal needs. 


A point made especially interesting by recent events is that 
which the Editor of the Orthodox treats in the following 


passage : 


“*An Englishman, (Portsmouth), expresses a very strong 
opinion that, at all Catholic meetings, when toasts are proposed, 
the health of the Queen ought always to take precedence of that 
of the Pope. In itself it appears to us a matter of perfect in- 
difference. The Queen’s temporal power is as divine and as 
supreme, in a civil sense, as is the Pope’s spiritual power ; for 
there ts no power but from God, and those that are, are ordained 
of God. But if collateral circumstances be taken into con- 
sideration, then we incline to the opinion of our correspondent. 
For by such a procedure we not only give no reasonable offence 
to Catholics, who are taught by their religion to believe in the 
Divine institution of a// /awfully constiuted authority, whether 
ctvil or spiritual; but we also avoid awakening, unnecessarily, 
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deep-rooted prejudices in the breasts of our separated brethren. 
The practice of Catholics, in Catholic countries, can hardly be 
quoted as an example for Catholics in a Protestant country ; 
because, in Catholic countries, the supreme civil authority itself 
acknowledges and even pays reverence to the Pope’s supreme 
spiritual power, and cannot, therefore, find fault with its subjects 
doing in like manner: whereas, in England, the Queen protests 
against such spiritual power, and only allows, by a sort of suffer- 
ance, her Catholic subjects to recognise its existence at. all. 
Some Catholics, sealous not according to wisdum, may think it 
_ manly to awaken, and a bold profession of their faith, to despise 
the prejudices of their Protestant brethren. But not so with us 
in the matter under consideration, which we deem of such 
trifling and minor importance, that, having the liberty to choose 
either one thing or the other, we prefer to follow the advice of 
St. Paul, and to fake heed, lest this our liberty become a stumbling 
block to the weak.” 


The portrait we give of Sir Stuart Knill suggests quite other 
traditions ; and the Queen, by now honouring him with a 
Baronetcy, shows that she, at least, did not think that he dis- 
honoured her by his toast. 

The beginnings or development of Convents, some of them 
now widely known, are among the records of 1849. We hear 
of the institution of “a Benedictine Abbey” in the London 
Road, under the appellation of the Solitaries and Handmaids 
of Jesus and Mary. The Foundress and Mother Abbess of 
the Convent is Miss Agnew. The reception of Miss Mary 
Watkins into the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, at Bermondsey, 
gives Bishop Walsh the occasion to make a model little address. 
Anglican Sisterhoods were at their veritable beginnings; and 
just now it is curious, from several points of view, to read the 
sort of semi-public trial and judgment of Dr. Pusey’s great 
friend, Miss Sellon, by the sympathetic “ Henry of Exeter,” as 
abridged by the Orthodox from the Daily News of that day: 

“On Monday last, the Bishop of Exeter held an inquiry at 


the Mechanics’ Institute, Morice Town, Devonport, relative to 
certain charges of ‘ Popish practices’ brought against the Pro- 
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testant Sisters of Mercy, recently established in that place. 
The witnesses to these charges were three late inmates of the 
Orphans’ Home; two of them orphans, the third a female 
servant. 

“Sarah Anne Clarke, a young woman about eighteen, stated 
that she had for scme time been an inmate of the ‘ Orphans’ 
Home’; was received as a serving Sister; was to be taught, 
have her clothes, living, and lodging, for her service ; there were 
prayers six or seven times a day, beginning at half-past six in 
the morning. These prayers were called by Latin names— 
Laud, Terse, Complin, etc.; there was a room called the oratory, 
in which the Sisters and children assembled for prayer: in it 
was a table, on which was placed a cross about two feet high. 
To this cross the Sisters bowed on entering, and again on 
leaving the oratory. Dr. Pussey had been at the Orphans’ 
Home several times; he stayed there one time for three, days ; 
he also bowed to the cross and read prayers, and administered 
the Sacrament in the oratory. She had not seen any Bibles in 
the house, and only once heard it read. The ladies wore 
crosses, suspended by a cord, round the waist; the Lady Superior 
(Miss Sellon), Sister Catherine, and Sister Mary wore crosses 
outside their dresses in public. The Lady Superior had some 
bone beads with a cross attached in her bedroom. 

“The evidence of the two other girls, one fifteen and the other 
eleven years of age, was to the same effect. They ran away 
because the work was too hard, and they did not like so much 
confinement. 

“Miss Sellon (the Lady Superior), a young lady of about 
twenty-five, was next examined. She stated that neither her- 
self nor the Sisters bowed to the cross; they did bow on 
entering and on leaving the oratory, as they would do in a 
church. It was not true that they had taught the children to 
bow to the cross; she and others of the Sisters had worn crosses, 
but they did not wear them publicly, as had been represented. 
She saw no reason why they should not be permitted to wear 
the cross, without attracting public notice, as well as ladies of 
fashion. She had some common beads, but not a rosary. The 
children were instructed in the Bible, the Prayer book, the Creed, 
the Church Catechism, and the Ten Commandments. There are 
plenty of Bibles in every part of the house, and accessible to all 
the inmates. The Latin names of the prayérs used in the house 
were struck out at the request of the Bishop. There was a 
cross on a pedestal, and flowers on the table. When this was 
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done she was not aware that proceedings had been taken 
against a clergyman of this diocese for adopting a similar prac- 
tice in a church; she was not aware that doing this in a church 
was uncanonical. They called themselves Sisters of Mercy be- 
cause it expressed the objects they contemplated ; she did not 
adopt the title of Lady Superior to make it in any way like a 
Convent or Nunnery. They receive orphans and educate them 
theinselves, erect schools, and support them ; visit the sick and 
destitute poor, and assist many other works of charity. 

“The Bishop then said: ‘ Most heartily and earnestly do I 
thank you for having come hither on this mission of Christian 
love ; for having laboured so devoutly, and, by God’s blessing, 
so usefully ; for having endured more than I ever knew women 
to be called upon to endure, with a patience and resignation, and 
a feeling of superiority to all human consideration, which I never 
hoped to see in any person. I declare most solemnly that the 
result of this investigation is to me that of the most unmixed 
admiration. If there have been some things which I wish they 
had not adopted, they are absolutely overpowered by the graces 
and excellences by which these ladies have been influenced. | 
know I may be condemned for expressing that opinion—as a 
Papist, a favourer of Papists, encouraging Popery in my diocese, 
because I stand forward ; and while I am blessed by God’s 
mercies to preside over this diocese, never shall I cease to ex- 
press my regard for the conduct of that wise and virtuous—I had 
almost said that angelic woman. (Cheers, hisses, and laughter.) 
I wish that the crosses and flowers had never been placed there. 
(* Oh, oh!” and cheers.) But I won't treat that as a subject of 
censure. I venture to hope that they will be removed, and that 
they will not be allowed to remain there after the scandal that 
has been raised by it. (Miss Sellon here bowed acquiescence.) 
Now, they are called Sisters of Mercy, and we are told that is a 
Popish title. But I rejoice to hear from Miss Sellon that she 
has heard they exist in Protestant countries abroad. I don’t 
know whether that is so or not; but, for one, I rejoice that in 
England there is established a Sisterhood of Mercy. I thank 
Miss Sellon, as a member of the Church of England, for having 
rescued the Church from this reproach which has been frequently 
borne against her by the Roman Catholics—that we are in- 
capable of raising, amongst our women, anytiing like that spirit 
of love which exists amongst others. I have never been abroad ; 
but I have always heard Sisters of Mercy spoken of with rever- 
ence and regard ; I regret that we had not such instances here. 
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I hope they will retain the title of Sisters of Mercy. Miss Sellon 
will go from this room, not as a Sister of Mercy, but asa Martyr 


of Mercy ; she makes us feel what poor miserable things we are, | 


compared with that lady who sits there. (Hisses and laughter.) 
I consider it as an honour to have the reproach of those who 
can express reproach on my attempting to do justice to that 


excellent lady.” ’ 


The names of Pugin and Faber are constantly to the fore in 
the annals of 1849. The hymn, “Faith of our Fathers,” seems to 
be, like the sentiment it celebrates, so thoroughly the heritage 
of the Catholics of this generation that it is almost a surprise to 
come on a review of it on its first appearance. Then we have 
the name of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and it is with a little shock 
that we find a name so illustrious bandied about the newspaper 
contentions of the times. In the columns of the Orthodox 
(which seemed always glad to have a shot at the 7adé/e¢ anyhow) 
a correspondent, signing himself “ Presbyter,” thus defends Lord 


Shrewsbury from some current criticism : 


“It is with a feeling of dismay, rather than of sorrow or sur- 
prise, that I, in common, as I trust, with szos¢ others, have read 
in the 7ad/et of last week a coarse, unprovoked, and unjustifiable 
attack upon the Earl of Shrewsbury. Under pretence of casti- 
vating a fallen priest, the Editor pours forth the malice of an 
ancient spite upon a nobleman, whose unsullied reputation and 
eminent virtues he has long been labouring, in a spirit which I 
will not attempt to characterise, to defame. If the Editor had 
respected truth, and confined himself to the statement of matters 
of fact, and not borrowed so.largely from an envenomed imagi- 
nation, and a sort of naturally inbred hatred against the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, his article of last week would deserve no more 
notice than the silent contempt which his many vituperative and 
scurrilous attacks upon the best and noblest Catholics of the 
land have systematically met with at the hands of all honest and 
reflecting persons. But, unfortunately, truth, and a statement of 
facts, have nothing at all to do with the article alluded to. The 
Editor has drawn his matter solely from his fancy; he has 
falsified facts, misconstrued motives, misinterpreted what he has 
not actually invented: he has gone miles out of his way, for the 
vile purpose of holding up to public contempt, of abusing, and of 
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calumniating, not only one of the best of men and the brightest 
ornament of English Catholiciry, but, dy far, the greatest indi- 
vidual benefactor of the Catholic Church which the present age 
has seen. 

“That the article in question, as far as it relates to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, is one tissue of calumnies, from beginning to end, 
I will show by a few observations. 

“1st. The Editor says: ‘Mr. Connelly became Lord Shrews- 
bury’s intimate adviser, and (as is generally believed) his 
supreme director in most matters, spiritual and temporal.’ 
Now this is simply false. Inaependence of character has ever 
marked the conduct of the Earl of Shrewsbury, both in his 
writings, which are numerous, and in his political career, which 
has not been so obscure, or so contemptible, as the Zad/et pre- 
tends. He is the last man in the world to be made ¢he fool of 
any ‘director,’ or ‘intimate adviser.’ It was this very indepen- 
dence of character which brought him into collision with 
O'Connell and the present Archbishop of Tuam. 

“2nd. The Editor says: ‘The noble Ear] found in his chaplain 
an adroit flatterer of his weaknesses ; one who ruled him to his 
own evil purpeses by this skilful subservience : who made him 
preposterously worship himself as a great statesman, a great 
theologian, a great guide and teacher of the people, a great 
censor of all spiritual authorities, a great director of the Holy 
See (!)’. Disgusting verbiage! Slanderous insinuations! Is 
this the language of a gentleman, of a Catholic, of a Christian ? 
No one, who knows the characteristic simplicity and humility of 
his Lordship, will hesitate to denounce the above as the basest 
of calumnies. I wonder if the Editor ever read the Eighth Com- 
mandment of the Decalogue—‘7hou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour 

“3rd. The Editor says: ‘ Mr. Connelly and Lord Shrewsbury 
actea together in the crusade against Mr. Faber’s “ Lives of the 
Saints.” The Earl used his private influence torun them down, 
and get them suppressed.’ All this is mere surmise, idle con- 
jecture for the same wicked purpose. In fact, it is one of the 
Editor's bright imaginings, without a particle of truth in it. 

“ath. The Editor says: ‘ All this was done on the strength 
of Lord Shrewsbury possessing broad acres, an ancient Earldom, 
moderate abilities, and a judgment very liable to be led astray.’ 
This sentence tells a tale. It manifests a low-minded envy of 
the high position, of the ‘ broad acres,’ and ‘ancient Earldom,’ of 
the noble Lord. 
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“Some people, reading the vulgar, senseless, and wicked 
attacks, upon the first of the Church’s children in rank, wealth, 
generosity, and moral virtues, may callthem ‘Catholic. I deny 


that they are Christian.” 


The case of Mr. and Mrs. Connelly is certainly one of the 
strangest of its kind. It is a case, too, which made ecclesiastical 
history ; for the ultimate actions of both the husband and the 
wife decided Pope Pius IX. to harden his heart against any 
future appeals from married couples to exchange the hearth for 
the cloister. From the 7zmes we take the following report of 


what it naturally calls an “extraordinary application” : 


“This was a suit to the Arches Court for the restitution of 
conjugal rights, instituted by the husband against the wife. <A 
libel having been given in, and admitted on his part, a responsive 
allegation was now tendered on behalf of Mrs. Connelly. The 
parties were American subjects, and were married in that 
country in 1831. Mr. Connelly was then a clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church of America, but, with his wife, afterwards em- 
braced the principles of the Church of Rome. They entered 
into a mutual agreement to cease cohabitation, and visited Rome 
to obtain a separation from the Pope. It was pleaded that this 
was granted by Gregory XVI.,upon which Mr. Connelly became 
a Roman Catholic priest, and Mrs. Connelly a Nun. The latter 
subsequently established a Religious Order at Derby, which has 
since been removed to Hastings. Mr. Connelly, it was suggested 
in argument, had again professed the Protestant faith, and Mrs. 
Connelly refusing to return to him, the present suit was insti- 
tuted. It would be premature, in the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, to enter into further details. Dr. Bayford and Dr. R. 
Phillimore, having been heard against the admissibility of the 
allegation, and Dr. Addams and Dr. Robertson in support of it, 
the learned Judge said that it was his intention to have the case 
fully argued ; he would not, therefore, enter either into the facts 
or the law applicable to them. The sentence obtained at Rome 
had not been sufficiently set forth, and he, consequently, directed 
the allegation to be reformed.” ~ 


A correspondent of the Orthodox expresses in a letter to 
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that periodical the sentiments of contemporary Catholics. He 
Says : 

“As the case of the Rev. Mr. Connelly has now, unhappily, 
through the medium of the Arches Court, become a matter of 
public notoriety, I presume that the following extract from the 
Catholic Herald, a Philadelphian paper, will be acceptable to 
your readers. The account may be depended upon as coming 
from the land of the gentleman’s birth. It is written with truly 
Christian feelings, and bears a striking and pleasing contrast with 
the ungentlemanly, unchristian, incorrect, indecent, and disgusting 
article upon the same subject which appeared in the /ad/et of 
last week :—‘ When Mr. Connelly embraced the Faith at Rome 
he was accompanied by his lady, who had been received into the 
Church at New Orleans, on their way to the Eternal City. In 
the fervour cf their conversion they sought leave to consecrate 
themselves by religious vows, but were dissuaded from so extra- 
ordinary a sacrifice. They returned to America, and lived with 
edification, and for some years in entire devotedness. After 
eight years they returned to the Holy City, and renewed their 
petition, Mr. Connelly offering to enter into the Society of Jesus, 
and Mrs. Connelly being desirous to become a member of the In- 
stitute of the Sacred Heart. After two years Mr. Connelly was 
raised to the Priesthood, but left at liberty to devote himself to 
the secular ministry, circumstances having prevented his ad- 
mission into a Religious Order. Mrs. Connelly bound herself by 
simple vows, not having been admitted as a member of the 
Religious Institute for which she had expressed a predilection. 
She left Rome, and, after a short stay at Paris, passed to England, 
where the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was the early and generous 
patron of this family, placed at her service a building for an in- 
stitute of education, of which she became the foundress. The 
Rev. P. Connelly became the chaplain of this nobleman and 
tutor of his adopted son. The intercourse of the two converts, 
by letter, soon became a subject of grave censure; and at 
length Mrs. Connelly, under the advice of her spiritual director, 
deciined this frequent correspondence. Mr. Connelly complained; 
and subsequently he has withdrawn from a position which was 
incompatible with his feelings. We do not know, from any 
certain source, that he has joined any sect, and we are assured 
that Mrs. Connelly perseveres in her determination to remain 
faithful to her religious vows.’ In this eaposé our readers have 
the dénoucment of this unhappy case. Of the sincerity and fervour 
of the parties, during many years, we have not the least doubt; 
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but it is plain that the prudent safeguards which the Church 
prescribes for cases so extraordinary were neglected. Whoever 
believes that he can remain faithful to solemn obligations, whilst 
he exposes himself to danger, deceives himself. Prayer, retire- 
ment, and flight on the occasion are necessary for perseverance. 
May God awaken the unhappy man to a sense of his misfortune. 
The grace of conversion needs diligent correspondence. The 
light that guides to the temple does not secure our feet from 
vacillation, but points to the Bread of Life which can strengthen 
us to journey towards the mount of God. Alas! For those 
that sin wilfully, after receiving the knowledge of the truth, there 
no longer remains a sacrifice for sin!” 


Such are some of the annals of our fathers: records of zeal 
and indifference, of glory and of shame, of love and of selfish- 
ness, but all the history of men and women from whom we 
derive our natures and take our name, if not our fate. 


A. C. OPIE. 














To a Poet Breaking Silence. 


OO wearily had we and song 
Been left to iook and left to long, 

Yea, song and we to long and look, 
Since thine acquainted feet forsook 
The mountain where the Muses hymn 
For Sinai and the Seraphim. 
Now in both the mountains’ shine 
Dress thy countenance, twice divine ! 
From Moses and the Muses draw 
The Tables of thy double Law! 
His rod-born fount and Castaly 
Let the one rock bring forth for thee, 
Renewing so from either spring 
The songs which both thy countries sing : 
Or we shall fear lest, heavened thus long, 
Thou should’st forget thy native song, 
And mar thy mortal melodies 
With broken stammer of the skies. 


Ah! let the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth’s waters make accord ; 
Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel-tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden-trees. 
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To a Poet Breaking Silence. 


The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows! 


Thy childhood must have felt the stings 
Of too divine o’ershadowings ; 

Its odorous heart have been a blossom 
That in darkness did unbosom, 

Those fire-flies of God to invite, 
Burning spirits, which by night 

Bear upon their laden wing 

To such hearts impregnating 

For flowers that night-wings fertilise. 


Mock down the stars’ unsteady eyes, 
And with a happy, sleepless glance 
Gaze the moon out of countenance. 

I think thy girlhood’s watchers must 
Have took thy folded songs .on trust, 
And felt them, as one feels the stir 

Of still lightnings in the hair, 

When conscious hush expects the cloud 
To speak the golden secret loud 

Which tacit air is privy to; 

Flasked in the grape the wine they knew, 
Ere thy poet-mouth was able 

For its first young starry babble. 
Keep’st thou not yet that subtle grace ? 
Yea, in this silent interspace, 

God sets His poems in thy face! 


The loom which mortal verse affords, 
Out of weak and mortal words, 
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To a Poet Breaking Silence. 


Wovest thou thy singing-weed in, 

To a rune of thy far Eden. 

Vain are all disguises! ah, 

Heavenly zxcognita ! 

Thy mien bewrayeth through that wrong 
The great Uranian House of Song! 
As the vintages of earth 

Taste of the sun that riped their birth, 
We know what never cadent Sun 
Thy lamped clusters throbbed upon, 
What plumed feet the winepress trod ; 
Thy wine is flavorous of God. 
Whatever singing-robe thou wear 

Has the Paradisal air ; 

And some gold feather it has kept 
Shows what Floor it lately swept ! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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The Wages of Affection. 


ESSRS. WHITE AND FEILDING, the eminent West 
End bankers, were nothing more than Mr. Feilding 
himself, who had risen from the position of a clerk in the house 
to that of sole proprietor. From a child he was remarkable at 
figures; everything that he came across, if it exceeded the 
number of a unit, he had the inbred habit of counting up. He 
never went upstairs in his father’s house, or in any other, without 
counting the number of steps, and when walking in the street he 
was compelled to count something as he went along, whether 
the flag-stones, the palings, or the posts; and this habit, which 
never left him through life, developed itself into such fine 
powers of calculation as enabled him to amass a fortune. 

During the last few years of his life he had a house in Carlton 
Gardens, and in walking from it to the House of Commons, of 
which he was a member, he knew so accurately the number of 
steps he had to descend into the Park, that he could pass 
down them with his eyes shut in perfect safety. He was a 
regular attendant in the House, and it was said by the wags 
that there was nothing he delighted in more than to see it 
counted out. The interest he took in Parliament was very 
great, especially on subjects connected with statistics and 
finance, on which, owing to his excessive accuracy, he gave 
Ministers a great deal of trouble, more than once showing them 
that they were at least a million out of their calculation; but 
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nothing gave him so much delight as his own counting-house, 
where he sat, behind three green silk blinds, from ten in the 
morning till four, almost from one end of the year to the other. 
He was extremely earnest in his accounts, and regarded an error 
in figures with as much seriousness and alarm as if it endangered 
the reality and natural order of things. 

At this time there was a Lady Georgina who had been 
notoriously handsome for nearly twenty years, and who had 
greatly influenced society, which she in a measure led by her 
love of pleasure and her taste in dress. In proportion as she 
ceased to be young she became more agreeable, and she was so 
charming in the eyes of Mr. Feilding, that whenever he joined a 
social gathering his first words would be “ Where is Lady 
Georgina?” In spite of his business habits he would some- 
times count his steps up to the Park for the pleasure of seeing 
her enter that paradise of fashion in her light broad chaise, 
holding the white reins of two black Russian ponies, and 
flicking, with a tender touch, the sweet little animals into 
Rotten Row. 

It had become etiquette among hosts and hostesses to give 
him a place at her side at the dinner table when they met at the 
same house, and though he was getting old, he showed a sort 
of youthful spring while handing her downstairs. In the course 
of his not short friendship with her and her father, the 
Earl of Man, he had learned from her graceful lips more of the 
fashionable world and its doings than he had himself seen, and 
had observed that the naive anecdotes which she related were 
always tempered with such touches as showed that she pos- 
sessed a heart to which the frivolities of life were less suited than 
might be supposed from the manner in which she had spent her 
days. She even led him to infer, though she never said so, that 
there was something better in this world than pleasure, and that 
the fate of those who were too true to their own nature to settle 
down into such a domestic life as was offered them in a dissipated 
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world was far from being a happy one, though they made the 
best of their lot. 

Lady Georgina was the only child of the Earl of Man, who, in 
one sense was rich, and in another sense poor. He had an 
estate which might be compared to a large honeycomb, the cells 
of which, when he came into possession, were full of honey. But 
he had a sweet tooth, and had done more havoc on his fine 
property than could have been accomplished by all the busy 
bees of a free and independent hive on theirs. Over long spaces 
the cells were empty, and, indeed, there was very little of the 
sweets of life left in any of them that was not entailed on the 
next male heir. The consequence of this state of things was 
that the Earl of Man would sometimes drop into the counting- 
house of Mr. Feilding, with whom he banked, and have one of 
those pleasant chats which ended in some dividend of the future 
being drawn upon during the current season. 

The Earl’s life, like that of many a man who, instead of be- 
ginning with a fat honeycomb in his hands, had commenced 
without a penny, was a struggle. He was constantly creating 
wrestlers for himself through the bad habit that he had of betting, 
and with these he was compelled to “have it out”; sometimes 
gaining a few thousand pounds in the tussle, and sometimes 
losing not a few, whence it was that the usual critical moment 
arrived when he owed thirty thousand pounds, and had only 
thirty thousand dry and empty cells in his great honeycomb 
wherewith to meet the debt. 

In this condition of his affairs he called at Mr. Feilding’s 
counting-house with an anxious mind, but a face that betrayed 
no uneasiness whatever. “I do not come to you,” he said, 
addressing Mr. Feilding, his hands framing his face and_ his 
elbows on the table, “to ask any assistance of you, which I 
don’t think you can give me; but to seek your advice, which is 
always so good. The truth is I must go to the dogs, and the 
only question is how to make the: journey most pleasant, not 
only to myself but to Lady Georgina.” 
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“When you speak of her,” said Mr. Feilding, “the beautiful 
rules of arithmetic seem to waver as if there were a hitch in 
the calculating machine. What a pity it is that you can’t reaiise 
her value, without doing violence to her feclings. I have heard 
it said by amateur political economists that some women are 
worth their weight in gold, but that would be no compliment as 
applied to your delightful daughter, for a woman of ordinary 
dimensions, weighed against bullion, would not be heavier than 
£7,000; if her weight reached that of 410,000 she would be 
corpulent. Now your daughter, for any one of her virtues is 
worth three times that amount, though to speak of her in the 
same breath with the circulating medium is heresy itself.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said the Earl, “she made me the bearer of a 
note to you, which I had almost forgotten.” 

Mr. Feilding took the note and read it, half aloud : 


“ My dear Mr. Feilding,—It will be too kind of you to come 
and dine with us to-day: such a comfort to my father in the 
uneasy state of his affairs to have a good talk with you. I 
know you will not refuse GEORGINA.” 


Mr. Feilding dined with Lady Georgina and the Earl, her 
father, that night : the result was that a preliminary contract of 
marriage between her and Mr. Feilding was entered into, the 
particulars of which were agreed on next morning in Mr. 
Feilding’s office at the bank. 

“T would advance you 430,000,” said Mr. Feilding to the 
Earl, “ but that wouldn’t be banking, as you have no securities 
to offer; but this I can do, without violating the principles of 
finance: I can give Lady Georgina 430,000 on the day from her 
marriage in lieu of a settlement, and you can borrow it of her.” 
This arrangement suited the Earl particularly well, and was 
agreed to. 

Next came up the question of when the marriage was to take 
place ; and as debts of honour get sullied when allowed to run 
too long, it was decided, after consulting Lady Georgina, that it 
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should be in a calendar month from the present date, which 
Mr. Feilding ‘forthwith ticked off on his almanac with blue 
pencil. 

The month which intervened between the engagement and 
the marriage was more serious than cheerful. Lady Georgina 
was much mortified at her father’s position, whose loss of fortune 
affected her deeply, and gave her countenance an expression of 
such touching grief that, although no change had been adopted 
in her dress, she looked like one who was in mourning. Mr. 
Feilding saw this with pity; for he had a heart, though he 
never allowed it to feel sympathy too strongly in the afflictions 
of others without counting its beats. 

The bride-elect had for a long time been Mr. Feilding’s only 
social delight, but hitherto he had contented himself with the 
charms of her conversation, and through these she had won 
upon him so much that more than once he had contemplated 
making her his heir. Now he thought how pleasantly he should 
drift through old age with her as his constant companion, and 
in order to be always with her he at once began to prepare the 
way for retiring from an active share in business. 

Then they would talk over their future: they would live in 
town, as usual, and receive friends, especially, as she suggested, 
his friends ; they would be constantly together: 

“You like my conversation,” Lady Georgina would say, “and 
it will be the study of my life to please you, to bring you amuse- 
ment in whatever manner you may suggest yourself; to care 
for you always; to make even your little wants the object of 
my life.” , 

“And for my part,” said Mr. Feilding, “in the same propor- 
tion as you mete out all this kindness and love to me, shall I 
provide you unlimited means of doing good to others when I 
am no longer with you.” 

The day having arrived, the marriage of Mr. Feilding and 
Lady Georgina was celebrated in the ordinary manner at 
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Curzon Chapel, Mr. Brand, who was somewhat infirm, being 
assisted very efficiently by his fashionable friend, Mr. Tremaine. 
A large party which was present at the ceremony went with 
the bride and bridegroom to’ Piccadilly and had breakfast; but 
the one present who was most in his glory was the Earl of Man, 
for he enjoyed the new sensation of feeling safe as the father- 
in-law, though not the owner, of a vast fortune. 

Such is the whirl of life during tbe season between St. 
Stephen’s and Park Lane, that Mr. and Lady Georgina Feild- 
ing seemed no sooner to have left than to have returned. They 
had been absent thirty days, and for different reasons unex- 
pressed both were glad to be at home. Mr. Feilding had some 
thoughts to work out, which task he performed in his library 
First of all he reduced the thirty days to hours, so happy had 
each been; he then began to consider for how many years, days, 
and hours he should live, in the full confidence that these would. 
be as happy as the calendar month from which they had now 
taken their start. Lady Georgina, who was at his side, thought 
he was calculating pounds when she saw the array of figures 
that he had spread over a sheet of paper, and was much amused 
at the explanation he gave her of his arithmetical inquiry. 

“ Do you keep a diary?” he said to her. “I should like you 
to do so, if it is only to record the way in which you spend the 
hours that I have been summing up. I am going to enter these 
figures in mine—these hundred thousand hours. Nearly a 
thousand have passed away since our marriage, and the large 
number that remain to me—for I count on having nine or ten 
years to live—I shall tick oif as fast as they vanish ; but they 
will be replaced by something else, which you cannot under- 
stand now, though it will have an interest for you at some time 
to come.” 

“I know you are very wonderful at figures, dear, and that you 
see a meaning in them which very few can follow.” 

“T do,” he said : “they are to me what conscience is to most 
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others ; they are things which govern my actions, and I cannot 


violate them.” 


This little conversation amused Lady Georgina very much, 


and confirmed her in her opinion that she had a very kind but 
an extremely eccentric husband. 

Lady Georgina, scarcely accustomed yet to her new home, 
spent much of her time between looking over the various apart- 
ments and returning to her husband’s study, thinking all that 
day about the hours, and telling him what she had been about. 
She had not yet sent out her cards, wishing to have a few quiet 
days at home before again encountering a crowd of friends. Her 
life had been so new and fresh of late, that she was not eager 
for society ; still, as it must be confronted again, it was not 
long before she sent out cards for an evening reception. 

Lady Georgina’s soirée on the following week was, of course, 
very largely attended. She appeared changed for the better in 
her looks ; her cheeks had acquired a colour and plumpness 
which usually came over them only in the autumn, during six 
weeks at Brighton, to leave them in the spring. But she now 
seemed in rosy health in a month when she and her friends 
usually became pale and haggard. As regards the notable 
metamorphosis which a woman undergoes on taking leave of her 
maidenly for her matronly position, it did not affect her in the 
slightest degree : she had so long been accustomed to taking the 
lead in her father’s house ; she was, therefore, quite at home in 
receiving her guests, 

Mr. Feilding was in as pleasant a humour as could be ex- 
pected at a reception of this kind, which was very different in 
One respect from any that he had attended of late, for he would 
never go out without having the previous assurance that Lady 
Georgina would be present. On these occasions he would walk 
up to where she sat, and sie would make room for him, and as 
long as he remained he would revel in her wealth of words. 
Now he could not approach her, much less sit by her to partake 
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in her charming conversation. This was a great change, and 
appeared to him almost a loss while he was receiving his con- 
gratulations. Still he performed his part with courtesy, and 
was full of ready answers ; so much so, indeed, that when his 
father-in-law remarked to him that it was a large gathering, he 
replied : 

“Yes; up to the present moment four hundred and ninety-one 
have entered, and fifty-four have gone out.” 

“Another season has come to an end,” said Mrs. Concannon 
to her friend, Lady Georgina, the next day, “altogether one of 
the brightest I have ever known, and it has been lost to you 
owing to your marriage having taken place in its very 
midst. But never mind, you must make amends for it next 
year.” 

‘“T may do so, perhaps,” Lady Georgina said, “ but I am not 
sure. Mr. Feilding is very droll. He says that he has no in- 
ducement to go into society, for he does not meet me there any 
longer ; he only takes me with him, and, of course, I cannot go 
by myself and leave him at home.” 

“Not at first, of course, though he will like it by-and-bye, 
because he will have the pleasure of meeting you on your return. 
But to more important matters. What are you going to do 
with yourself this autumn ? ” 

“We shall stay in town.” 

“Impossible, my dear Georgina; you must go your usual 
round of country visits. It is one of the necessities of life 
which settles itself without your being consulted. You. must 
first come to me in Hampshire, and then ——” 

“It is no use talking about it; Mr. Feilding has no country 
house, and therefore cannot accept invitations to other houses.” 

The autumn was passed in town; but when November arrived 
Mr. Feilding saw that the fogs did not agree with Lady 
Georgina’s complexion, and remembering that she had been 
accustomed to the seaside at that time of the year, he took her 
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to Brighton, where Mrs. Concannon was.already established in a 
villa, on the West Cliff, and had opened her series of whist 
parties, and took part almost nightly herself in the unmusical 
performance of the gambler’s quartet. Mr. Feilding was in- 
duced once to attend her reception, at the instance of his wife, 
and to watch a game of whist from beginning to end, which pro- 
duced some very curious reflections in his mind, presenting itself 
to him as a species of debtor and creditor account conducted on 
the strangest principles that could offer themselves to the 
contemplation of a banker, and leading bim to the obvious con- 
clusion that if the world’s affairs were conducted on the same 
principles, Monaco would soon occupy the place of ancient 
Rome and be the seat of universal government. 

During the thirty days, called the honeymoon, though it 
generally consists of two half-moons mysteriously fused into one, 
Lady Georgina had good reasons for supposing that Mr. Feilding 
would at his death make her the depository of his large fortune. 
She had reasons for so thinking afterwards ; indeed, for some 
months, and when she began to slacken in carrying out the 
pledge of entire devotion that she had made to her husband 
before her marriage, she still went on thinking, though now 
without reason, that his wealth would one day be hers. But she 
forgot Mr. Feilding’s words, which were to the effect that in the 
same proportion as she meted out kindness to him he would 
provide her with unlimited means of doing good when he was 
no longer with her. It suited him less and less to go into 
society as the new seasons came round ; indeed, as age increased 
on him his eyesight failed to such an extent that he could not 
walk out alone in the daytime: it was a great trial to Lady 
Georgina, who found more and more how impossible it was to 
exist anywhere but in the world, and as Mr. Feiiding could only 
exist out of it their lives became in time almost separate. She 
had much tact; that quality was her conscience, and, as she 
thought, it guided her very safely over her difficulties. She 
would go to him with her invitations and say: 
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“These tiresome people you see will not let me alone. Here 
is another of Mrs. Concannon’s notes ; she insists that it must be 
the opera to-night, and Ulster House to-morrow.” 

“Do tell me all particulars,” Mr. Feilding would reply mildly. 

“ She says it is the last night of ‘ Faust’ this season.” 

“ And what does she say about Ulster House?” 

“Oh! only that some of the princes will be there, and that 
they are asking very pointedly whether I am going to take the 
veil.” 

“You would like to go to both of these, would you not, dear 
Georgina ?” 

“Very much indeed, if you could accompany me.” 

“That cannot be; but it need not prevent your going, you 
know, for I constantly tell you that my wish is for you to do 
what gives you most pleasure.” 

Lady Georgina would then sigh, and with an air of self- 
sacrifice say: 

“T suppose I must go.” 

Lady Georgina had all this tact, but as it did not rank with a 
virtue it in time wore out. She began accordingly to accept 
invitations, and to go out at all hours of the day and night with- 
out troubling Mr. Feilding on the subject. But she remained 
considerate, for when she found that the late hours which she 
kept interfered with Mr. Feilding’s rest, she had an adjoining 
chamber prepared for her, that she might not disturb him on 
her return from parties, an attention which he seemed to 
appreciate. 

When Lady Georgina ceased to be young a new experience 
overtook her. She found that her youth, worn out by continued 
self-indulgence and dissipation, was a sort of old age. The 
infirmities attendant on this are not altogether physical, as with 
those who are borne down by years, but moral. She was un- 
able to rise in the morning, and could not begin her toilet there- 
fore till noon, or later, and the hour or two spent over it was a 
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fearful trial to herself and her maids. Sometimes she would not 


appear at luncheon, for it required that repast to bring her into 


the equilibrium of mind which is essential to good temper, 
After luncheon taken in solitude, Mr. Feilding was often en- 
gaged with a visitor, so that Lady Georgina was compelled to 
take her drive without seeing him, and on their meeting at 
dinner, would say : 

“We must really retire to the country, and lead a quiet life, 
for we see nothing of each other.” 

Mr. Feilding had made a correct forecast of the years he had 
to live after his marriage. He had set them down at ten, and 
this number came nearer to the truth than any living actuary 
could have foretold: the term he allotted to himself being only 
exceeded by three months. At the time of his death, which 
happened early in the autumn, Lady Georgina was with Mrs. Con- 
cannon at Brighton. He was not well when she quitted homes 
but he was only what she was accustomed to, in an ailing con- 
dition, a state of things which does not mean danger and may 
go on for an indefinite time. The intelligence of his death 
seemed almost a greater surprise to her than if she had left him 
well. She went to Mrs. Concannon’s room with the telegram in 
her hand, and told the sad news. Mrs. Concannon was at her 
bedroom breakfast ; it was yet early, only eleven o'clock. 

“T shall go to town by the twelve o’clock express,” said Lady 
Georgina. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Concannon, greatly startled, “I shall go too ; 
you must have someone with you.” 

They reached Carlton Gardens between one and two o’clock, 
and found every one there in that state of panic which prevails 
when the master is dead and the mistress is expected home. 
The servants, men and women alike, were pale and out of breath 
with anxiety ; but taking very little heed of them, Lady Georgina 
proceeded to her husband’s room and painfully verified with her 
own eyes what she had heard. 
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During the days which preceded the funeral Mrs. Concannon 
remained with her friend, and it was not until after Mr. Feilding’s 
burial that they touched on worldly affairs. 

“Have you heard any particulars?” asked Mrs. Concannon, 
“ T think you have seen the lawyer two or three times.” 

“He has only been to ascertain my wishes,” answered Lady 
Georgina ; “but ke is coming to-day to read to me my dear 
husband’s will, and my father is coming to meet him, for he un- 
derstands money matters better than I do.” 

It was not long before the Earl of Man was announced, and 
he was followed a few minutes later by Mr. Werner, the legal 
adviser of the deceased. After a few words had been exchanged 
the attorney tried in vain to cover the table with Mr. Feilding’s 
will, which he spread out to the utmost, as if trying to give it 
the crackling sound of parchment, though it was written on one 
sheet of foolscap. 

Mr. Werner was rather a little man, which was a convenience 
for on anyone protesting he could give a full start the more 
easily. He wore a brown scratch wig, which rather assimilated 
him with a usurer, and he wore a diamond pin in his shirt where 
it was not wanted, which gave him a somewhat foreign look. 
He said : 

“Perhaps [ had better read the will over to you, and if your 
Ladyship should wish for any explanation I will make it, subject 
to my late client’s instructions.” 

He then began to read the instrument by means of which 
Lady Georgina Feilding received a legacy of £72,600, the re- 
mainder of the property, with the house in Carlton Gardens, 
being devised to a nephew who for some time had been a 
partner in the bank. Those who were present remained silent 
for some time, when Lady Georgina said: 

“ Are you entrusted with any explanation about this provision 
for me?  Itis not exactly what I was led to expect.” 

“ Not entrusted, Madam, but permitted to give one if asked 
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for. Is there any particular point that you wish to be made 
clearer?” 

“ The nature of the amount itself is so puzzling. I never have 
been in the habit of talking to Mr. Feilding on money matters ; 
but certainly, when I married him he most distinctly expressed 
a wish that I should inherit his whole fortune.” 

“ Now I see exactly the state of the case,” replied Mr. Werner, 
“and am happy to say that I shall be able to satisfy your 
curiosity.” 

Mr. Werner, having rubbed his hands and smiled, said: 

“T need not tell you, Madam, that Mr. Feilding did not seem. 
to conduct the process of thought in the same manner as other 
men, but all by figures. He liked to view everything that 
happened through the medium of some calculation on which he 
based all his undertakings, and he never once in his life exceeded 
or fel! short of his promise. How often I have witnessed this, 
but never in so striking a manner as he manifested in his various 
wills. I have brought with me several memoranda from his 
diary, thinking that you might wish to see them; and, in fact, 
you ought to doso. On his return with you from the Centinent, 
Madam, he made a will in which he named you as the sole 
inheritor of his large property, which is very little less than 
£900,000. In his diary, which I have, there is an entry—a very 
strange one: he says, ‘I have entered into a solemn engagement 
with Lady Georgina. The pledge on her part is to devote her 
life to me, and that on mine is that in the same proportion as 
she metes out all this kindness and love to me, I will provide for 
her unlimited means of doing good to others when I am no 
longer with her.’ Here follows, Madam, one of the most singular 
calculations ever made by a man; he shows by so many figures 
that by putting the price of ten pounds per hour on, as he says, 
your invaluable affection, it will enable you to absorb the whole 
of his property, as your reward, in ten years. If he should die 
before then, he adds, you will richly deserve the whole, judging 
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from your unvarying kindness and attention to him during the 
forty days that he has been married.” 

Here Mr. Werner turned over a leaf or two of his papers, 
observing : 

“Yes, this is the place. I must now tell you, Madam,” he went 
on, “that the next year, at the same time, Mr. Feilding made 
another will. His memorandum runs thus: ‘During the first forty 
days of our marriage last year Lady Georgina did not quit me 
day or night; therefore 49,600 became her due. During the 
remainder of the year she was with me on an average four hours 
a day ; this entitles her to £13,000, which, added to the £9,600 
gives a total of £22,600.) This amount, Madam, Mr. Feilding 
left to you in his second will.” 

“ But, Mr. Werner,” exclaimed Lady Georgina, “ surely he left 
me the bulk of his property as well ?” 

Mr. Werner started. 

“Not so, Madam; there was the point: you had forfeited 
your contract, and he could, therefore, only carry his out on the 
general principle.” 

“And pray what is the general principle?” said Lady 
Georgina. 

“T think I explained that to you. It was that you should 
inherit 410 an hour in return for your devotion, and Mr. 
Feilding calculated what he thought was due to you on this 
basis.” 

Mr. Feilding had been quite incapable of hurting anyone’s 
feelings—most of all Lady Georgina’s—but he made his own 
sensibility, which is very slight in great arithmeticians, a stan- 
dard, and thus inadvertently he wounded Lady Georgina to the 
quick and she felt deeply insulted. Seeing this, Mr. Werner 
paused for a time, as if to do homage to offended dignity ; 
then, on being requested to do so, he resumed his statement. 

“Well, Madam,” said he, “there is not much more to say. 
Year after year Mr. Feilding made a fresh will, adding a little 
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every time to your legacy—a nice little sum certainly, but only 
a trifle compared with what might have been yours. I will not 
trouble you by going through all these entries ; it is sufficient to 
say that during the last nine years you spent with him, apart 
from—I repeat his own words—morning concerts, afternoon 
tea parties, evening operas, and balls, you gave him at an 
average one hour-and-a-half a day, which is 450,000, making 
altogether £72,600, the sum that he has left you in this will.” 

Most persons after the reading of a will feel inclined to keep 
their sentiments to themselves, whatever their opinions of its 
contents may be. The Earl of Man, however, could not refrain 
from making a remark meant to be in good humour. 

“These odd figures, Mr. Werner, are something unusual 
in a legacy, are they not? Is it not usual to make it a 
round sum?” 

“That is a point,” said Mr. Werner ; “ you must remember that 
Mr. Feilding was a banker, in this case Lady Georgina’s. This 
will consist simply of payments due to her account, and I am 
quite convinced that Mr. Feilding would have considered it an 
affront to have placed more than was due to Lady Georgina’s 
credit. If Mr. Feilding should have placed £950 to your Lerd- 
ship’s credit for value received, you would think it strange, 
perhaps impertinent, if he made it a thousand by way of com- 
pliment. We are all aware that Mr. Feilding had his pecu- 
liarities, but, whatever else he might have been, he was a banker. 
His conscience lay in figures, and these, as you see in this case, 
kept him straight.” 

Lady Georgina turned to her’ father and said : 

“Mr. Feilding was a good man; he was kind and just. | 
know that I have been very foolish. I ought to have understood 
him better, but it seems to me that we only know another 
thoroughly after we are dead.” 
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The Mother of Sir Walter Scott. 


Who is the happy husband? He 
Who, scanning his unwedded life, 

Thanks Heaven with a conscience free 
’T was faithful to his future wife. 


UCH a husband as this was the father of Sir Walter Scott 
—an Edinburgh solicitor—who in the spring of 1758 
married the daughter of a professor of medicine in the University. 
It does not appear that Walter Scott the elder demanded much 
beauty of person in the Presbyterian lady who was to be the 
mother of a great author and the ancestress of future genera- 
tions of very devout Catholics. Though plain she was sensible 
good tempered, and clever. Of her father it is told that, when 
in practice as a physician, he never gave a prescription without 
silently invoking on it the blessing of Heaven, and the piety 
which dictated the custom had been inherited by his daughter. 
Her education had been an excellent one, and her manners 
were elegant, if intolerably stiff. In her seventy-ninth year she 
boasted that she had never allowed her shoulders to touch the 
back of her chair. 

Walter, as one of many children, could not monopolise his 
mother’s attention, but (unlike the mother of the Duke of 
Wellington, who thought Arthur the family dunce) she gave 
him a special care; for, speaking of his early boyhood, he 
tells us: “I found much consolation in the partiality of my 
mother.” And he goes on to say that she joined to a 
light and happy temper of mind a strong turn to study 
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poetry and works of imagination. Like the mothers of the | 


Ettrick shepherd and of Burns, she repeated to her son 
the traditionary ballads she knew by heart ; and, so soon as he 
was sufficiently advanced, his leisure hours were usually spent in 
reading Pope’s translation of Homer aloud to her, which, with 
the exception of a few ballads and some of Allan Ramsay’s 
songs, was the first poetry he made acquaintance with. It was 
often with anxiety, and sometimes even not without a struggle, 
that his mother—-solicitous about every trifle which affected the 
training of her child—decided on the books which she was to 
place in his hands. She wished him to develop his mind, but 
not at the expense of his character. But how long or short was 
the dhmestic /udex Expurgatorius to be? The Puritanism of 
her own training and surroundings naturally led her to narrow 
views, in which her husband, austerer yet, heartily concurred ; 
but her broad sense, quickened by the marvellous insight that 
comes from maternal love, led her to adopt a broader, and, 
as events proved, the better course. Her courage was, how- 
ever, tempered with discretion ; and when he read to her she 
was wont, he says, to make him “pause upon those passages 
which expressed generous and worthy sentiments.” A little 
later, when he passed from the educational care of his mother 
to that of a tutor, his relations to literature changed, as the 
following passage from his autobiography will show: “ My tutor 
thought it almost a sin to open a profane play or poem; and 
my mother had no longer the opportunity to hear me read 
poetry as formerly. I found, however, in her dressing-room, 
where I slept at one time, some odd volumes of Shakspere ; 
nor can I easily forget the rapture with which I sate up in my 
shirt reading them by the light of a fire in her apartment, until 
the bustle of the family rising from supper warned me that it 
was time to creep back to my bed, where I was supposed to 
have been safely deposited since nine o'clock.” 

Luckily this tutor’s stern rule did not last long; and when a 
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severe illness attacked Walter as a student at Edinburgh College, 
and brought him under his mother’s charge once more, the bed on 
which he lay was piled with a constant succession of works of 
imagination, those fountains which flow. most freely for the ardent 
and the young. It was in relation to Mrs. Scott’s control of her 
son’s reading that he wrote with gratitude late in life, “My mother 
had good natural taste and great feeling.” And, after her death, 
in a letter to a friend, he paid her this tribute: “She hada 
mind peculiarly well stored. If I have been able to do anything 
in the way of painting the past times, it is very much from the 
studies with which she presented me. She was astrict economist, 
which, she said, enabled her to be liberal ; out of her little income 
of about £300 a year she bestowed at least a third in charities ; 
yet I could never prevail on her to accept of any assistance.” 
Her charity, as well as her “ genealogical soul” and aptitude 
for story-telling, was transmitted to her son. It found expression 
in him, not only in material gifts tothe poor, but in conscientious 
consideration for the feelings of others, as exhibited by many 
facts made famous by Lockhart, and also by a little incident, not 
told by him, which I have heard Sir Henry Taylor tell. The 
author of “Philip Van Artevelde” dined at Abbotsford only 
a year or two before the close of its owner’s life. Sir Walter 
had then lost his old vivacity, though not his simple dignity ; 
but for one moment during the course of the evening he rose into 
animation, and it happened thus. There was a talk among the 
party of an excursion which was to be made on the following 
day, and during the discussion of the plans Miss Scott men- 
tioned that two elderly maiden ladies living in the neighbour- 
hood were to be of the number, and complained that their 
company would be a bore. The chivalrous kindliness of her 
father's heart was instantly aroused. “I cannot call that good 
breeding,” he said in an earnest tone—a rebuke which echoed 
the old-fashioned teaching on the duties of politeness he had 
heard from his mother half-a-century before. 
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The tenderness with which Sir Walter’s mother regarded 
his early compositions is indicated by the fact that a copy of 
verses, written in a boyish scrawl, was carefully preserved by 
her, and found after her death, folded in a paper on which 
was inscribed, “My Walter's first lines, 1782.” That she 
gloried in his great successes when they came we gather ; for 
when speaking late in life to Dr. Davy about his brother Sir 
Humphry’s distinction, Sir Walter, doubtless drawing on his 
own memories, remarked, “I hope, Dr. Davy, that your mother 
lived to see it; there must have been great pleasure in that to 
her.” Her final present to Sir Walter before she died was an 
old Bible. 

With the first five-guinea fee he earned at the Bar Sir Walter 
bought a present for his mother—a silver taper-stand, which stood 
on her mantel-piece many a year; when he fell in love with Miss 
Carpenter he wrote to consult his mother about the attach- 
ment, and to beg her blessing upon it ; when, in 1819, she died 
at an advanced age, he was in attendance at her side, and, full 
of occupations though he was, he devoted himself to obtain for 
her body a beautifully situated grave. Thirteen years later he 
too rested from his labours. During the last hours of his linger- 
ing life he desired to be read to from the New Testament, and 
when his memory for secular poetry had entirely failed him, the 
words of Scripture were still in his recollection, as were also 
some of the hymns of his childhood, which his grandson, aged 
six years, repeated to him. “Lockhart,” he said to his son-in- 
law, “I have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man, be virtuous, be religious, be'a good man. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie here.” 

So passed the author of “ Waverley” away. And when, in 
due course, his executors came to search for his testament, and 
lifted up his desk, “ we found,” says one of them, “arranged in 
careful order a series of little objects, which had obviously been 
so placed there that his eye might rest on them every morning 
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before he began his tasks.” There were the old-fashioned boxes 
that had garnished his mother’s toilet-table when he, a sickly 
child, slept in her dressing-room ; the silver taper-stand which 
the young advocate bought for her with his first fee; a row of 
small packets inscribed by her hand, and containing the hair of 
such of her children as had died before her; and more odds 
and ends of a like sort—tokens of a love which binds together 
for too brief a while here, but for ever in Heaven, Christian 


mother and son. 
JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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HERE is nothing comparable for moral force to the charm 

of truly noble manners. The mind is, in comparison, 

only slightly and transiently impressed by heroic actions, for 

these are felt to be but uncertain signs of a heroic soul ; nothing 

less than a series of them, more sustained and varied than 

circumstances are ever found to demand, could assure us, with 

the infallible certainty required for the highest power of example, 

that they were the faithful reflex of the ordinary spirit of the 

actor. The spectacle of patient suffering, though not so strik- 
ing, is more morally impressive ; for we know that 


“Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 
The motion of a muscle this way or that— 
Tis done ; and, in the after vacancy, 
We wonder at ourselves like men betray’d ; 
Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 
And has the nature of infinity.” 


The mind, however, has a very natural repugnance to the sus- . 
tained contemplation of this species of example, and is much 
more willingly persuaded by a spectacle precisely the reverse— 
namely, that of goodness actually upon the earth triumphant, 
and bearing in its ordinary demeanour, under whatever circum- 
stances, the lovely stamp of obedience to that highest and most 
rarely - fulfilled commandment, “Rejoice evermore.” Unlike 
action or suffering, such obedience is not so much the way to 
Heaven, as a picture, say rather a part, of Heaven itself; and 
truly beautiful manners will be found upon inspection to involve 
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a continual and visible compliance with that Apostolical in- 
junction. <A right obedience of this kind must be the crown and 
completion of all lower kinds of obedience. It is not compatible 
with the bitter humiliations of the habit of any actual sin; it 
excludes selfishness, since the condition of joy, as distinguished 
from pleasure, is generosity, and a soul in the practice of going 
forth from itself; it is no sensual partiality for the “ bright side ” 
of things, no unholy repugnance to the consideration of sorrow ; 
but a habit of lifting life to a height at which all sides of it be- 
come bright, and all moral difficulties intelligible ; in action it is 
a salubrity about which doctors will not disagree; in the coun- 
tenance it is a loveliness about which connoisseurs will not 
dispute ; in the demeanour it is a lofty gentleness, which, with- 
out pride, patronises all the world, and which, without omitting 
the minutest temporal obligations or amenities, does everything 
with an air of immortality. When Providence sets its inheritors 
upon a hill where they cannot be hid, acknowledging, as it were, 
their deserts by conferring upon them conspicuous fortune and 
corporeal advantages, and proving them by various and splendid 
opportunities, the result is an example to which, as we have 
said, there is nothing else to be compared in the way of moral 
agency ; a spectacle so clear in the demonstration of human 
majesty and loveliness, that the honouring of it with love and 
imitation is the only point of worship upon which persons of all 
countries, faiths, customs, and morals, are in perfectly catholic 
agreement. For the benefit of a single such example it were 
scarcely possible that the world could pay too dearly. Monarchy 
and aristocracy have nothing to fear from the arguments of 
their opponents so long as democracies have failed to produce a 
Sidney or a Bayard, a Lady Rachel Russell or a Madame de 
Hautefort. 

It is far from our intention to imply that the loveliest 
blossoms of humanity appear, like the flowers of the aloe, at 
centenary intervals, and then only in kings’ gardens, We are 
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not allowed to doubt but that the poor and suffering most often 
are what “the rich should be, right-minded ”; and that they 
therefore, more frequently than the rich, have the foundation of 
right manners, Nevertheless, spiritual loveliness when found in 
conspicuous places, and “clothed upon” with extraordinary 
personal and intellectual gifts, while it is more impressive than 
humble worth in the sight even of the best, as being exposed to 
subtler temptations to deny itself, is made visible to many who 
would refuse to acknowledge the same lustre were it shining in 
a dark place ; and is more imposing to all, not only because all 
are naturally delighted with the extraordinary occurrence of 
harmony between the apparently hostile realms of grace and 
nature, fortune, and desert, but also because such harmony 
explains, exalts, and really completes its seemingly-opposed 
elements, and grace, expressing itself with thorough culture 
and knowledge of the world, becomes natural, and nature, in- 
structed in its true perfection, gracious. Moreover, fine manners 
are always more or less an art, and this art is one which the 
poor and socially obscure have no means of bringing to per- 
fection : their lives may be purified in the furnace of affliction, 
and worked by the blows of circumstance into the finest temper ; 
faith and resignation may give evenness, and love a certain 
lustre to their demeanour; but the last touch, which is that 
which polishes the mirror, and tells more in the eyes of the 
world than all the rest, is the work of art. And, let it be 
acknowledged, none of the Fine Arts is so fine as that of man- 
ners, and, of all, it is probably the only one which is cultivated 
in the next world as well as in this, where also it is, like its sisters, 
immortal ; for the contagion of fine manners is irresistible, and 
wherever the possessor of them moves, he leaves behind him 
lovers and imitators who indefinitely, if not infinitely, propagate 
his likeness. Unlike the lower arts of poetry, music, architec- 
ture, and painting, which may be regarded as secondary and 
derivative from this primary art of good manners, which imi- 
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tates nothing but God; unlike these arts, in which men have 
always been the most excellent professors, that of fine manners 
has been carried to its highest perfection by women. Than 
come of these, in whom station, beauty, wit, and holiness have 
teen united, it seems scarcely possible that the Angels them- 
selves should shine with a more bright and amiable lustre. 

Women, not to speak of their beauty, their docile and self- 
adaptive natures, and that inherent aptitude for goodness which 
makes devotion their chief intemperance, enjoy, in their privilege 
of subordination to men, a vast advantage for the development 
of the noblest manners. Obedience is the proper perfection of 
humanity; fine manners are the expression of that perfection ; 
and that obedience and consequent perfection are likely to be 
frequent and complete in proportion as the object to which sub- 
mission is directly due is near and comprehensible. Remote and 
incomprehensible Deity is the “head of the man”; and his 
obedience to that vast and invisible authority, though of a loftier 
nature, is necessarily incomplete in its character and indistinct 
in its expression, when compared with the submission of the 
woman to the image of the same authority in himself. While 
the one obeys from faith, the other does so from sight ; and the 
sensible “ deauty of holiness” is therefore almost exclusively the 
prerogative of the woman. The light of her duty strikes directly 
upon that to which it is relative, and is reflected back in loveliness 
upon herself ; while his appears to be lost in the space it has to 
traverse to its object. Here is a great spiritual distinction of 
sex, which those who reject the doctrine of subordination con- 
found and destroy ; pulling down the majesty of man by abolish- 
ing his principal responsibility, and turning the peculiar strength 
and glory of the woman into weakness and disgrace. 

There was one place and time singular in the history of the 
world for the development of the woman’s character to the 
extreme limit of her capacities in various directions. The Court 
of France in the reign of Louis XIII, the regency of Anne of 
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Austria, and the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., produced 
a company of ladies, in whose presence all the remaining tract of 
history looks dim. The wars of the League had left the great 
nobles of France in the enjoyment of an amount of personal frec- 
dom, importance, and dignity, greater than was ever, before or 
since, the lot of any aristocracy. Chivalrous traditions ; the 
custom of appeal to arms for the settlement of personal quarrels, 
a custom which is said to have cost the country some nine hun- 
dred of its best gentlemen in about nine years; the worship of 
womanhood carried to a pharisaical strictness of observance, 
were conditions which, though socially disastrous in various 
ways, exalted the individual va/eur of men to the most im- 
posing height, and rendered a corresponding exaltation im- . 
perative upon the women, in order to secure that personal pre- 
dominance which it is their instinct to seek. The political 
state of France was one which afforded the members of 
its Court extraordinary occasions for the display of character. 
That state was one of a vast transition. Feudal privileges had 
to be either moderated, defined, and constitutionalised, or else 
destroyed. The revolution which was about to operate in 
England and to end in liberty, was working in France with a 
manifestly opposite destiny. Richelieu and Mazarin were 
slowly and surely bringing about an absolute despotism, as the 
only solution of the political difficulties of the State consistent 
with its greatness, and, probably, even with its unity. The 
opposition of the nobles to the diminution of their power was 
carried on with far greater boldness and grandeur of personal 
effect, inasmuch as it was done without directly affronting the 
monarchical authority in the persons of its weak representations, 
Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria. The two great Ministers 
were the objects against which the whole wrath of the nobility 
was directed. Hence the war against encroaching monarchy 
was in great part waged in the Court itself; and the King and 
the Queen-Regent were themselves found from time to time in 
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the ranks of the indignant aristocracy. Here, then, was a 
wonderful field for individual effect ;- and that field was open to 
women no less, or even more, than to men; for the struggle, 
indeed, on the part of the latter was, upon the whole, a selfish 
and ignoble one; no national,idea inspired it ; every one was for 
himself and his house; and the women were perfectly able to 
sympathise and assist in quarrels of this personal and intelligible 
interest. Richelieu and Mazarin were, moreover, exactly the 
kind of enemies to excite the peculiar hostility, and prove the 
peculiar talents of women. In their modes of thought and 
action, these Ministers were too much like women not to be 
naturally obnoxious to their hatred. In these days, too, rose 
Port-Royal, with its .female reformers, Saints, and theologians, 
offering an asylum to weary and repentant worldliness and 
passion, or a fresh field for vanity which had exhausted its 
ordinary irritants. On every side lay great temptations and 
ereat opportunities ; and the women of the period seem to have 
been endowed with singular qualifications for the illustration of 
both. Of this constellation of splendid personalities, Marie de 
Hautefort was the crowning glory. 

She was born in 1616, and was soon after left an orphan 
and committed to the charge of her grandmother, Madame 
de la Flotte Hauterive. Her early years were passed in 
the country; but there was much talk of the Court and 
its pleasures at her grandmother’s house; and the _ beau- 
tiful and intellectual girl, at eleven years of age—then 
almost a woman in figure—and then and always too innocent 
to have any element of asceticism in her sincere piety, offered 
fervent prayers to Heaven to be allowed to—go to Court! 
Madame de la Flotte had affairs which brought her to Paris ; 
Marie went with her, and made such an impression that the 
Queen-mother, Mary de Medicis, at once placed her among 
her maids-of-honour. Though but twelve years of age, her 
manners were distinguished by that “tres grand air, tempéré 
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par une retenue presque sévére,” which to the last continued 
to be the quality of her chaste and noble loveliness. Her 
beauty of person must have been of the very loftiest kind if we 
may judge from the effect which she immediately produced in 
the most brilliant and fastidious Court in the world. She had 
the name of Aurora given to her, as descriptive of her fresh and 
innocent splendour. When she was fourteen the King fell in 
love with her. He took her away from the Queen-mother and 
placed her with the Queen-consort, who at first was naturally 
somewhat shy of a maid-of-honour who was manifestly a rival. 
But Anne soon discovered in Mdlle. de Hautefort a mind from 
which she had nothing to dread. As for the affections of the 
King, Anne enjoyed too little of them at any time to care much 
for the platonic alliance which she saw plainly was the worst she 
had to fear; she soon found also that her misfortunes and neglect 
constituted a much more powerful claim to the noble girl’s attach- 
ment than the power and prestige of the greatest monarch in the 
world. Thus the favourite of the King enjoyed the singular dis- 
tinction of being at the same time scarcely less the favourite of 
his wife. The first public mark of attention from the King to 
the maid-of-honour was on occasion of a sermon, at which the 
Queen and the Court were present. The maids-of-honour, ac- 
cording to custom, were seated on the ground. The King sent 
the velvet, on which he was kneeling, for Mdlle. de Hautefort to 
situpon. She blushed with confusioh, obeyed a sign from the 
Queen to take it, but placed it by her side. Such a mixture of 
modesty and tact was not unappreciated in the Court of France. 
On another occasion an incident occurred which will serve to 
explain how the position of Mdlle. de Hautefort was one against 
which not the slightest exception could be taken, a little allow- 
ance being made for the liberal manners of the seventeenth 
century. The King entered the apartment of the Queen as she 
and her maid-of-honour were discussing a note containing some- 
thing that it was not desired that the King should see. He pressed 
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very much to obtain it, and Mdlle. de Hautefort found it im- 
possible to keep the Queen’s secret except by placing the paper in 
her bosom. This at once terminated the dispute ; although the 
Queen in jest held the hands of the beautiful girl, and dared the 
King to take the letter from its sanctuary. Though the religion 
of Louis, and his reverence for this noble lady, prevented him 
from affronting her with his passion, his extreme jealousy was 
a source of continual annoyance to her; and many a time the 
pride of the good and gay young beauty resented the assiduities 
and pretensions of an amitzé which had no right to such exclu- 
siveness, and no foundations for such suspicions; for, with 
several of the noblest gentlemen of France at her feet, 
Mdlle. de Hautefort’s heart was untouched. After these 
misunderstandings with his “ friend,’ Louis would sit and sulk 
in a corner for hours ; and there was no gaiety at the Court until 
a good understanding was restored. At this time the affections 
o1 the maid-of-honour were chiefly set upon her mistress, for 
whose sake alone she seems to have endured attentions which, 
to say the least, incommoded her. Madame de Motteville, in 
her Memoirs, assures us that Mdlle. de Hautefort treated 
Louis at all times “as badly as it was permitted to treat a King.” 
His neglect and hatred of his wife, founded upon the atrocious 
suspicions which Richelieu, for political purposes, succeeded in 
bringing upon her, deprived him of the respect of one whose 
generous nature revolted against all appearance of injustice. 
Towards Richelieu himself, as the chief author of the Queen’s 
misfortunes, she entertained feelings of contempt and dislike 
which she made no effort to conceal, although the mighty 
Minister loaded her with compliments and attentions, calculating 
that her presence at the Court was not fitted to increase the 
favour of Anne with Louis. Finding, however, that all his 
endeavours to change her from an enemy into a friend were vain, 
and that she was doing more service to the Queen by pleading 
her cause than disservice by her personal attractions, Richelieu 
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determined upon getting rid of her influence. He persuaded 
the King that she ridiculed his manners and his passion in 
his absence; and, instead of appeasing his scruples of con- 
science, as heretofore, he represented his affection as dangerous 
and contrary to religion. These means proving only partially 
effective, Richelieu called into play a rival beauty, Louise 
Angélique de la Fayette, who, with scarcely inferior virtues 
and personal attractions, had a nature more sympathetic with 
that of Louis. The King found in this lady a compassionate, 
patient, and friendly listener to the sorrows and complaints 
which he delighted in talking about to women; and 
their relationship soon ripened into the high and_ tender 
friendship which was ordinarily the limit of the King’s 
“amours ”; for, with all his weaknesses, his religion was sincere 
and his refinement remarkable ; and the woman whom he could 
have suspected of a willingness to sacrifice her dignity to his 
affection would never have possessed it. In this instance, how- 
ever, the King ina moment of passion forgot his better know- 
ledge and Mdlle. de la Fayette’s honour so far as to propose 
that she should take up her residence at Versailles, and be ‘soute 
a@ luz. His punishment was heavy, but just. The noble young 
lady, between whom and himself there had for two years sub- 
sisted a most deep and happy friendship, determined, after many 
regrets and a strong struggle with her heart, to have no further 
communication with him but through the grating of a Nunnery. 
Upon these terms, however, the King continued for many 
months to see her at the Convent of St. Mary of the Visita- 
tion. Like Mdlle. de Hautefort, Mdlle. de la Fayette was 
constant in her favourable representations of the Queen to her 
consort ; and it was after one of these singular visits that the 
King, prevented by a storm from returning to St. Maur, stopped 
a night at the Louvre, where was the Queen, who nine months 
after gave birth to Louis XIV. During this period Mdlle. de 
Hautefort remained in the service of Anne, who was almost 
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entirely abandoned by Louis, and solaced herself with main- 
taining, chiefly by means of Madame de Chevreuse, a corre- 
spondence with her Royal relatives of Spain, then at war with 
France. The fact of this correspondence was treasonous ; and 
the nature of it, whatever it may have been, was such that the 
Queen had the greatest terror of its transpiring. At one moment 
her fate depended upon the correspondence of her replies to the 
examination imposed upon her by Richelieu with the statements 
of her confidant and aid, La Porte, who was then in the Bastille. 
Mdlle. de Hautefort, as heroic as she was beautiful and tender, 
disguised herself ex grzsette, left the Louvre at dawn, went ina 
fiacre alone to the Bastille, waited ever so long exposed to the 
coarse pleasantries of the corps de garde at the gate, obtained a 
solitary interview with the Chevalier de Jars, who had just re- 
ceived his pardon on the very scaffold for his part in the Queen’s 
affairs, prevailed upon him to risk his head again by making 
himself the means of conveying a letter to La Porte, returned as 
she came, had the good fortune to reach her apartment unrecog- 
nised ; and was then for the first time overcome with the terrible 
risks to which she had exposed herself, and, what she prized far 
more, her unblemished reputation. In the political intrigues of 
the Queen and Madame de Chevreuse she had no interest. 
Richelieu and the King were unjust; Anne suffered, and required 
service and consolation; and that was all the noble maiden knew 
or cared to know. 

The prospect of the Queen’s becoming a mother, as soon as 
it was known, made a great improvement in her position with 
the King, who was thus again thrown into the society of Mdlle. 
de Hautefort. His passion, for a time suspended by his affec- 
tion for Mdlle. de la Fayette, revived, and maintained for two 
years more its chaste and stormy life. The proud maiden re- 
fused to acquire any advantage to her not very splendid fortune; 
and the only honour she consented to receive was one from the 
hands of the Queen—namely, the office of dame d’atours, which 
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entitled her to be called Madame.  Richelieu’s jealousies re- 
awakened with the passion of the King; there was no second 
Louise de la Fayette at hand ; and the Minister took advantage 
of the part which he had the means of proving that Mdlle. de 
Hautefort had taken in aiding the Queen in her forbidden 
correspondence with Madame de Chevreuse and other active 
enemies of the Cardinal, to demand the dismissal of the favourite 
from the Court. Louis resisted. Richelieu had recourse to his 
last and always successful trick; he gave the King to under- 
staid that he must choose between his Minister and his mistress. 
Even this argument, however, only prevailed upon Louis to con- 
sent to her being exiled for a period of fourteen days. She 
refused to believe the direction to absent herself, on receiving it 
through Richelieu, and obtained an audience of the King, de- 
manding of what crime she was accused. Louis replied that the 
order was wrung from him against his will; that it was but for 
temporary reasons of state, and that it gave him the greatest 
crief. This was not enough to satisfy the dignity and self- 
respect of the lady, who told him that in bidding him adieu for 
fourteen days she bade him adieu for ever. Mdlle. de Cheme- 
rault, another of the Queen’s ladies, was dismissed at the same 
time; but only in order that she might continue to act as Riche- 
lieu’s spy upon the words and actions of the noble creature, who 
fancied her her sincere friend. Mdlle. de Hautefort thought 
that the Queen had not treated Mdlle. de Chémerault with suffi- 
cient generosity in the gifts she made her on her dismissal ; 
and, utterly careless of her own interests, she addressed to Anne 
the noblest letter of remonstrance which it has ever been our 
happiness to read. Louis died without beholding her again ; 
and, indeed, his fickle nature had been diverted from his sorrow 
for her loss by a new favourite, Cing Mars. Anne was no sooner 
a widow than she begged Madame de Hautefort to return. 
She was now twenty-seven, and at the height of her beauty. 
She became the chief ornament of the famous Maison Ram- 
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bouillet—at that time the place of reunion for the most refined 
and exclusive society the world has seen. Here, surrounded 





by the atmosphere of literary dilettantism, which turned all her 
contemporaries more or less into blue stockings, and which in 
its less dignified development at the assemblies of Mdlle. de 
Scudéry afterwards provoked the ridicule of Molicre, Madame 
de Hautefort’s delicacy and tact preserved her from the airs 
of the précieuse. The few letters of her writing which remain 
are “toujours spirituelles, mais tres négligées "; and a contem- 
porary writer says: “Pour les vers, c’est sa passion: et, 
quoiqu’elle n’en fasse point, elle les réctte comme st elle les 
faisait.’ As she was free from the prevailing intellectual dilet- 
tantism, she was equally a stranger to the more tempting, and, 
at that time, all but universal dilettantism of the affections. 
The consequence was that the passions she inspired were deep, 
sincere, and really chivalrous. The mock chivalry of La Roche- 
foucauld became genuine towards her. On the eve of a_ battle 
he gave her brother a letter, containing a declaration of his love, 
to be given to her if he died ; if not, to be returned. “ C’était la,” 
says M. Cousin, “comme on faisait la cour a Mdlle. de Hautefort.” 
Her nobler charms fora while eclipsed the attractions of Madame 
de Chevreuse in the eyes of Charles of Lorraine. On one occa- 
sion he took prisoner a French gentleman whom he discovered 
to be slightly acquainted with her. “I give you your liberty,” 
he said, ‘and require nothing for your ransom but the honour 
of hearing that you have kissed, upon my part, the hem of 
the robe of Madame de Hautefort.” And many another, in 
whom love had hitherto been vice, found it the well-head of 
virtue when inspired by her. A noble young soldier, the Marquis 
de Gévres, had the inexpressible honour and happiness of 
touching the heart of this lady ; but her Royal admirer pre- 
vented their marriage which was in course of arrangement ; 
and, just as De Gévres was restored to his hopes by the 
King’s death, and was about to receive the staff of Marshal 
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of France for his brilliant services, he was killed at the Siege 
of Thionville. Madame de Hautefort’s magnificent reserve 
upon all points touching her ow interests and feelings per- 
mitted to none of the aristocratic memoir-writers of the time 
the means of informing posterity how far she was affected by 
these incidents. 

Madame de Hautefort, on her return to the Court of Anne of 
Austria, after the death of Richelieu and Louis XIII., had every 
reason to calculate upon reaping the reward of her faithful 
services, as far as such services can be rewarded temporally, in 
the unimpeded favour of the Queen, who was now a Queen 
indeed. But this change from the position of the powerless and 
oppressed consort to the absolute Regent was not really favour- 
able to Madame de Hautefort. She cared very little for politics, 
and very much for her personal friends; and she was not pre- 
pared to look coldly upon all her old alliances, formed at first in 
the service and interest of the Queen, merely because Anne, with 
a sense of responsibility which made the sacrifice a virtue in “er, 
chose to abandon her former connexions, and to take up with 
the partisans of Richelieu and the monarchy. The loyalty of 
Madame de Hautefort was of too high and heavenly a character 
for that. Her position at Court, which she by no means under- 
valued, might still, however, have been maintained, had it not 
been for the peculiar favour to which Mazarin now rose, and the 
scandal created by his nightly conferences with the Queen. It 
was more than the pride and delicacy of the dame d’atours could 
bear. Moreover, she was aévote full twenty years before the 
usual age—for she was now only twenty-seven, and in all the 
splendour of her beauty ; and affairs of state, which were made 
the excuse for these conferences, were trifles in her eyes when 
compared with a wilful indifference to even the “appearance of 
evil.” She regarded silence under these circumstances as a 
crime ; and, far from being intimidated by the dangers of inter- 
ference and expostulation, those dangers acted as provocatives 
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to a virtue of which the only drawback was a heroic intemper- 
ance, and a slight defect of suavity when, but only when, it had 
to do with the failings of kings and queens. In fact, Madame 
de Hautefort treated Anne, in her turn, “as ill as it was per- 
mitted to treat a queen”; that is to say, she displayed a marked 
disapproval of her conduct, and made no concealment of her 
dislike of Mazarin, which was unmitigated, although he, like 
Richelieu, did his very best to be well with her. Failing, he, like 
his predecessor, determined to get rid of her uncongenial influ- 
ence; and the very means which Richelieu had used with 
Louis XIII., Mazarin employed with his Royal mistress. He 
represented Madame de Hautefort as being in the habit of 
publicly expressing her views of the Queen’s conduct; and 
Anne, already irritated by the private representations of 
her dame d’atours, was completely estranged from her in heart 
by the calumnies and exaggerations of the Minister. But to 
dismiss her from the Court was not a step to be taken in haste. 
Madame de Hautefort was the idol of two very considerable 
parties, the Importants and the Saints ; and in the Court itself 
she was without an enemy beside Mazarin, and the mistress 
whom she persisted in serving too well. The little King, Louis 
XIV., was devotedly attached to her, and used to call her his 
wife ; and several of the chief nobles of the country were suitors 
for her hand ; in particular, Gassion, the General-in-chief of the 
French cavalry, the Duke de Lianccur, and the Duke Charles 
de Schomberg, who were among the most valuable servants of 
the Monarchy, were devoted to this lady with a passion which 
would not have forgiven any injury to her. The Duke de 
Schomberg seemed to be favoured by Madame de Hautefort ; 
and it was highly to Mazarin’s interest that an alliance should 
take place which would make her the wife of a man who hated 
partisanship, and would at least secure her neutrality towards 
the chief Minister whom he served. The Duke is thus painted 
by a contemporary : “II avait les premieres charges de la cour; 
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il ne voyait que les princes au-dessus de lui. I] était fait a peu 
pres comme on dépeint les héros de romans: il était noir; 
mais sa mine haute, guerriére, et majestueuse, inspirait du 
respect a ses amis et de la crainte a ses ennemis; il était 
magnifique, libéral, et avait fait des dépenses extraordinaires 
dans les emplois qu'il avait eu en commandant les armées de 
France. Sa mine était tellement pleine de majesté, qu’un jour, 
étant chez une dame et étant dans la ruelle avec un habit fort 
brillant d’or et d’argent, une nourrice de cette dame entrant 
dans la chambre en fut si surprise qu’elle s'approcha d'une 
demoiselle et lui demanda quel roi était la aupres de sa mai- 
tresse?” A man, in externals at least, not unworthy of our 
heroine. But her true and stately soul did nothing in haste. 
She subjected her suitor’s passion to the test of a long and 
dubious courtship; and felt herself bound not to abandon the 
Court, as she probably might have to do for Languedoc, which 
was his government, until all had been done to retrieve the 
Queen from her position with Mazarin; who was thus at length 
compelled to obtain by open rupture what he had hoped 
to effect quietly, and as if in the interest of his proud and 
beautiful enemy. The party of the Importants were scattered 
by a sort of coup d'état ; several even of the ladies about 
the Queen’s person were dismissed or warned ; and Madame 
de Hautefort, of all Mazarin’s political enemies, was the 
only one of any consequence who escaped defeat and hu- 
miliation on this occasion. She was far above suspicion of 
having had any part in the conspiracy which threw so many 
others into Mazarin’s power; the candour and openness of her 
enmity puzzled and awed the prince of intriguers, and enabled 
her to dispute his influence with the Queen, long after all the 
Importants, including the infinitely clever Madame de Chev- 
reuse, were for the time put to silence. Madame de Hautefort 
was, moreover, to the party of the Saints what Madame de 
Chevreuse was to the Importants; and her opposition to 
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Mazarin was made formidable by being supported with the 
whole influence of the veligieuses of the Convents of the Filles- 
de-Sainte- Marie, the Carmelites, and the Val-de-Grace. But the 
warfare thus carried on afforded no cause for open accusation ; 
and it was upon the always somewhat rash generosity of Madame 
de Hautefort in interceding for those whom she considered to 
have been unjustly treated, that her fall from Court favour was 
made to depend. She irritated the Queen greatly by repre- 
sentations in favour of Beaufort, in whose guilt she did not 
believe; and on one occasion was so emphatic in recommend- 
ing the claims of some old servant to Anne’s consideration, 
that the Queen told her plainly that she was weary of her 
reprimands, and altogether dissatisfied with her conduct; and 
the next morning the dame d’atours received a command to 
quit the Court. Fora time she was in despair at having, as it 
appeared, irrevocably offended her to whose service her entire 
life had been devoted. Like Louise Angélique de la Fayette, 
she withdrew to the Convent of Filles-de-Sainte-Marie, with 
the intention of becoming one of the velzgzeuses,; but, happily 
for the world, her lovely light was destined not to be so hidden 
under a bushel. Her adorers showed the sincerity of their 
vows by hastening to renew them now that she was in disgrace. 
The Duke de Schomberg’s solicitations were listened to; and 
Madame de Hautefort, after a crowning act of nobility which 
we have not space to relate, but which involved a momentary 
giving up of her lover for the supposed interests of his family, 
became the Duchess de Schomberg at the age of thirty, in the 
year 1646. For ten years she was the tenderest and happiest 
of wives, and afterwards the holiest of widows. Her personal 
beauty increased with years, as perfectly noble beauty always 
does. Asshe had been the ornament of the Maison Rambouillet 
without affectation of literature, she now became that of Port- 
Royal without mixing herself with the Jansenist quarrel. It 
was in vain that Louis XIV. endeavoured to persuade her back to 
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the Court, “afin,” as he said, “ d’y rétablir la dignité et la grandeur 


qu’oll commence a ne plus y voir.” She led a life of active and 


unpretentious piety until 1691, which was the date of her trans- 
lation from a life of grace to one of glory, 

Where else shall we find another like her? Lady Rachel 
Russell, her contemporary, was nearer to her than any other we 
remember ; an additional example in confirmation of the re- 
mark that nature is fond of bringing forth extraordinary persons 
in pairs; but Lady Russell seems neither to have had that 
magnificent physique, nor those splendid opportunities, which 
confer such a grand and full perfection on the picture of Madame 
de Hautefort. Do what we will with our understandings and 
moral principles, we can never make puritans of our tastes ; and. 
however the mind may cry jfeccavi for its preference, of two 
beautiful natures it always will prefer that which goes the most 
sloriously clad. Neither will the feelings accept potentialities 
for actualities. Lady Russell, in Madame de Hautefort’s cir- 
cumstances, almost certainly would have been no less noble ; 
nay, it is more than likely that she would have avoided Madame 
de Hautefort’s one mistake, which seems to have been an un- 
necessarily plain-spoken way towards those who happened to 
have the power of resenting it with overwhelming effect. As it 
was, however, Lady Russell’s opportunities were limited ; and so 
France is left to boast the production of the most imposingly 
noble woman with whom history has made us acquainted. 

We are aware that many of our readers will altogether dispute 
the principles by which we are induced to attribute such an 
eminence to a woman who was nothing more than a woman, 
holding the old orthodox rank of the “weaker vessel,” and as 
such claiming peculiar honour ; who was too much attached to 
her friends ever to soar quite out of the region of personalities ; 
whose virtues were never startling, being all strung like pearls 
upon the silken thread of propriety ; who was not without that 
amiable vanity which enhances our admiration by seeming not 
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ungrateful for it ; who, in fine, though virtuous and heroic when 
occasion required, was at all times and on all occasions nothing 
so much as womanly. Many others have been as virtuous, as 
beautiful, aud as heroic; but none else has in an equal degree 
glorified these perfections by sucli an attractive radiance of 
womanhood —that mysterious influence, which we can only 
describe by negatives and contradictions; that charming 
subordination, which affects us less as the necessity of 
a weaker being than as the complaisance of a_ nature 
which would rather persuade than command; that flatter- 
ing inferiority, which allows us the leadership in wisdom, and is 
content that we should preach, so that it maintains the monopoly 
of the good example; that ever-present and ever-intangible charm, 
whose best praise is that it is the reverse of manhood. Marie de 
Hautefort has taught us what a woman may be, and what a man 
may aspire to deserve. 

We gladly take the opportunity of repeating, in connexion 
with her life, what M. Guizot says, in concluding his beautiful 
essay on Lady Russell, called “ L'Amour dans le Mariage” 

“T have felt profound pleasure in relating the history of this 
lady, so pure in her passion, always great, and always humble in 
her greatness, faithful and devoted, with equal ardour to her feel- 
ings and her duties in grief and joy, in triumph and adversity. 
Ovr times are attacked with a deplorable malady ; men _ believe 
only in the passion which is attended with moral derangement : 
infinite love, perfect devotion, all ardent, exalted, and soul- 
mastering sentiments, appear to them impossible within the 
bounds of moral laws and social conventions ; all order seems to 
them a paralysing yoke, all submission a debasing servitude ; no 
flame is anything if it is not a devouring conflagration. This 
disease is all the graver because it is not the crisis of a fever, nor 
the explosion of an exuberant force. It springs from perverse 
doctrines, from the rejection of law, faith, and superhuman exist- 
ence, from the idolatry of man, who takes himself for God. And 
with this disease there is joined another no less lamentable: 
man not only adores nothing but himself; but even himself 


he adores only in the multitude where all men are confounded. 
He hates and envies everything that rises above the vulgar 
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level; all superiority, all individual grandeur, seems to him an 
iniquity and an_ injury towards that chaos of undistinguished 
and ephemeral beings whom he calls humanity. When he per- 
ceives, in the higher walks of society, some great scandal, some 
odious instance of vice and crime, he rejoices, and ardently turns 
it to the worst account against socia] superiorities, making it to 
be believed that such things are the natural consequences of high 
birth, great fortune, aristocratic condition. When we have been 
assailed by these base doctrines, and the shameful passions 
which give birth to, or are born from, them ; when we have felt 
the hatefulness of them and measured the peril, it is a very lively 
delight to meet with one of those noble examples which are their 
splendid confutation. In proportion as i respect humanity in its 
totality, I admire and love those glorified images of humanity, 
which personify and set on high, under visible features and with 
a proper name, whatever it has of most noble and most pure. 
Lady Russell gives the soul this beautiful and virtuous joy. 
‘Cest une grande dame chrétienne. And if Lady Russell and 
Madame de Hautefort are splendid and unanswerable replies to 
vulgar depreciations of aristocracy, they offer no less forcible 
and illustrious denials of the calumnies on womanhood which 
with our generation pass for praise. Of all the monstrous births 
of modern philosophy, surely none is so monstrous, so marked 
with mora/ ignorance and deterioration, as the doctrine of the 
equality of man and woman, in the form in which it is at present 
widely preached. No woman who has read the foregoing pages 
will suspect us of desiring to derogate from her honour ; and, 
indeed, our indignation is, not so much because the doctrine in 
point diminishes the honour of man, as because it sullies by mis- 
representing that of his gentle ally. Surely she has points of 
superiority enough, without disputing the sole points which we 
and nature deny to her—-namely, wisdom for the legislative, and 
force for the executive, in life. Well aware that we really abuse 
what we overrate, we yet deliberately admit an excellency of 
nature in woman which puts to the blush the best results of grace 
inman. Her superiority to man in that wherein he most excels 
the beasts, religion; his physical inferiority to her in almost 
everything but that in which the beasts excel him, strength ; the 
only virtue in which she does not share being that in which they 
do, physical courage ; her far greater readiness to rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and weep with them that ‘weep ; her infinite 
versatility, which caused an old writer to say: ‘Sing of the 
nature of woman, and then the song shall be surely full of 
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varieties, old crotchets, and most sweet closes—it shall be 
humour grave, fantastic, loving, melancholy, sprightly, one in all 
and all in one’; her beauty, which is love visible, which purifies 
our passions in exciting them, and makes our desires glow like 
sunny clouds in the sky “of a pure conscience ; her voice, which is 
audible benevolence ; her manner, a miracle of lovely tact, and 
candour subtly-paced as guile—these and other praises, which 
would exhaust us long before we exhausted them, are surely 
enough to countervalue that poor predominance of power with 
which the brain and muscles of man are indefeasibly en- 
dowed, and which force kingship upon him in the very teeth 
of his false philosophy. The happiness and dignity of man 
and woman require, not a confusion, but a complete dis- 
tinction, of their relations; and the title of the ‘weaker 
vessel, being, on the best authority, the woman’s peculiar 
title to honour, is not to be forgotten and ignored, but con- 
templated and loved. Only thus can their absolutely infinite 
capability of being mutually exalted come into effect. They 
are like the two plates of the philosophical instrument called 
the electrical doubler, which by mutual opposition under 
proper circumstances indefinitely intensify their contrasted 
conditions: her softness, delicacy, tenderness, compliance, fear, 
and confidence, opposed to whatever strength, courage, gravity, 
firmness, dignity, and originality there may have been in him 
before, render a certain exaltation of these virtues, for her 
sake, casy ; every such exaltation upon his part induces in her 
a more passionate submission, whereby her peculiar qualities 
are correspondingly developed ; and every such increment of 
loving and intelligent self-devotion calls upon him, in turn, 
for the delightful exercise of a higher degree of manhood, in 
order that he may deserve it. How hopefui would be that re- 
form which should begin where life begins, in the relation of the 
sexes! How hopeless all reforms which attempt to clear the 
social current anywhere but at its source! There are certain 
moral processes which seem to be antecedent to religion. St. 
Paul tells us that the man who does not provide for those of his 
Own household has not only denied the Faith, but ‘zs worse 
than an infidel’; and religion does not so much teach as assume 
a knowledge of the primary facts of nature, which those, who in 
our day are worse than infidels, represent as doctrines, in order 
that it may be possible to deny them. The family titles are 
those by which God reveals His relation to us and ours to Him ; 
and to misinterpret them is to obscure revelation in its very terms. 
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The human affections are the living figures by which we are to 
be taught to ‘comprehend and feel those which are divine. The 
performance of natural duties, and the possession of natural know- 
ledge, constitute and indicate that ‘honest and good heart,’ 
which, we are told, is not the fruit of the seed of faith, but 
the ground in which it must be sown, in order to come to per- 
fection. Now the relation of man and woman, besides being the 
first and strongest of human ties, is the source from which they 
all spring ; anda miscomprehension of the nature of the primary 
relation necessarily involves error in the understanding of those 


which are derivative.” 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 
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Tennyson tn his Garden. 


Y-’ GLISH poets have always loved to write about gardens ; 
and, a few years ago, this preference of theirs was con- 
sidered, by wilder spirits over seas, as typical of the extreme 
propriety of the national muse. Whether the Gallic mind can still 
accuse our poetry of too much cleanliness and care, too much 
weeding, clipping, and pruning, may be considered a matter of 
doubt. Certain it is, that not a few of our younger bards, while 
remaining “ garden-poets,” by a certain smallness of style, and 
prettiness and luxuriance of manner, show us gardens, in which, 
side by side with tossing roses, grow— 
Thistles and nettles and darnels rank, 
And the dock and henbane and hemlock dank, 
And plants at whose name the verse feels loath. 

‘Tennyson, however, is the garden poet proper—not improper ; 
no one has ever written of the pruned, cultured, enriched, and 
sheltered nature, which we call a garden, with more sweet- 
ness, purity, and passion than he ; even human nature, in Tenny- 
son’s poetry, seems to have come in some sort under the 
gardener’s care. And he understands his place. We would 
not wish to see Victor Hugo with a garden roller, or Browning 
couducting a mowing-machine (though even he, or he would 
not be English, has his “garden-fancies”), or Goethe directirg 
the rains ofa watering-pot ; but neither would we in fancy urge 
Tennyson to the desert, or the Tartar Steppes, or the middle 
of the Atlantic. His poetry, therefore, being so fair a garden 
in metaphor, we naturally expect to find that in life he took his 
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pleasure on real and literal grass-plats, within sight of a cosy 
home, fenced in from the tourists, but by no means apart from. 
that companionship of friend and family which was so dear 
to him. 

The actual work of gardening was Tennyson’s favourite play. 
“No merely mechanical employment,” he said one day, “ will 
rest my brain. The work of nailing up my trailers does not 
require thought, but it does require very close attention—in 
other words, it prevents thought. All brain-workers ought to 
have some such intelligent and engrossing occupation for their 
leisure.” In Tennyson’s opinion, such repose as Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, for instance, gave himself, on his back, on board a 
yacht, out of reach of newspaper and post, is no real rest to an 
active brain; the emptier his hands the more the Laureate’s 
thoughts would labour; but in the mild and graceful employ- 
ment of Adam, the “over-soul” remains in abeyance. And 
precedents for the great poet’s opinion are familiar to those who 
remember the habits of Bacon and Cowley, Evelyn and Buffon, 
Addison and Sir William Temple. 

Tennyson’s garden being the chief source of his recreation, it 
was hard, indeed, that his deadly foe, the tourist, should have 
done so much to poison his pleasant springs and flowers. Every- 
body knows what he suffered from the curiosity of his admirers, 
of which he was never able to attain to aserene disregard. Ke- 
mote, unapproached by any railway, on the shores of a secluded 
bay, and ensconced in a maze of forest trees, the garden of 
Faringford, Freshwater, might have been supposed to offer privacy, 
if privacy were to be found in England ; but, unfortunately, in 
choosing his nook, the poet forgot the parti-coloured sands of 
Alum Bay round the corner, and the irresistible attractions 
which they have for the tourist mind. To frolic on the famous 
sands, and then, after tea and shrimps, to sally forth, like giants 
refreshed, to stalk Tennyson, became the chief amusement of 
the Isle of Wight, and the South Coast, out on a holiday. Well- 
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read New Englanders invaded Faringford with more honest 
intentions. In the simplicity of their hearts most Americans 
imagined that the Bard would be glad to see them. No one in 
America surrounds his estate or garden with a fence too high to 
see over; the English custom of arming a wall with chevaux de 
Jrise strikes an American, on his first visit to this country, not 
only with surprise,.but with a painful impression of barbarous 
unkindness. The simpler the American — and really nice 
Americans, the highly educated and intellectual, are all simple— 
the more confident he will be of a welcome from any great 
monarch of English literature, to whom he comes, unintroduced, 
unrecommended save by his character as a stranger from a 
kindred country, and a lover of letters. 

Freshwater proving so unlike the retreat for which he longed, 
the Laureate was minded to try some rural place in the heart 
of England, which should have no attraction for tourists, no 
tea, no shrimps, no yellow sands, and where a long drive from 
the railway, up a_ steep hill, might possibly tend to dis- 
courage foreign invasion. The site of that new house 
(or, rather, of the new garden, for the garden was of 
primary importance) was on a _ plateau, artificially made, 
high on the side of a hill on the confines of Surrey 
and Sussex. Immense is the view, and much admired, but, 
to our thinking, not more beautiful than any English pano- 
rama, in which fields divided by hedgerows, in the manner of 
patchwork, play an important part, is apt to be. But whatever 
may be thought of the distance, the terraced garden makes a 
charming foreground. A lawn, as green as a lawn can be, set 
with flower-beds not too formally patched and ringed, passes 
down by degrees to more “wildly-ordered” places, where green 
banks surround a colony of rose trees, while, away to the right, 
the ground is given more and more to nature, to woud, fern, and 
wild undergrowth, through which a little brook hurries down the 
hill side. This “cold rivulet” was a special pet of Tennyson’s, 
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for his only quarrel with his beautiful hillside home was, that 
there was not more water to give life to the view from thence. 
As he walked his garden paths the Bard talked, neither 
volubly nor reluctantly, but well. The sensitiveness, so apparent 
in his dealings with the outer world, did not prevent him from 
speaking, with the most ingenuous freedom, of himself and his 
work, among other topics. He would mention some slight dis- 
paraging criticism which he had heard that a leader of the 
younger school of poets had passed upon him, but mention it 
without any answering disparagement—with a little pain, but 
without bitterness. Very naturally, he preferred that you should 
admire his later, more than his earlier, works; but he would read 
to you either the lyric, written at the age of twenty-one, or the 
drama, written at the age of sixty-five. He read as a poet—and 
alyric, not a dramatic, poet—reads, with a marked emphasis on 
the metre rather than on the sense, with a sonorous monotone, 
unvaried by those changes, breaks, and modulations of voice 
which are generally considered beauties in the reading of every- 
day life. But, in fact, it is difficult for the man who has, with 
creative care, constructed a poetical line, dividing its pauses and 
measuring its cadences with science and art, to pass lightly over 
the metrical excellences which have cost him so much thought ; 
technical merits must needs be uppermost in his mind. For 
which reason many will personally prefer the intelligent reading 
of a man who has never written a line of poetry in his life, for it 
may be that rhythmical beatities are better appreciated by the 
listener without too much insistence on the part of the reader. 
Another peculiarity of Tennyson’s reading was the open pro- 
nunciation of closed vowels, by which he sounded the a in 
“black” like the @ in “father”; and so with the other vowels, 
His voice was fine and excessively:deep when he read, though 
higher in pitch when he spoke, and the effect of the long lines 
rolling on in waves of grave sound, was sufficiently impressive, 
when it did not haunt the memory almost like a caricature. | 
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was fortunate enough on one occasion to hear him read * Maud”; 
nor shall I soon forget how the heroine’s name boomed in my 
ears for hours after, and thundered at intervals through my very 
dreams. 

Lord Tennyson, in his garden, observed nature closely ; he 
prided himself on the strict accuracy of every allusion in his 
works to any natural fact ; and his scorn of writers, and especi- 
ally of poets, who blunder as to the habits of one plant, or the 
colour of the blossoms of another, was without bounds. He 
chose to observe for himself rather than read the results of the 
observations of others; hence his allusions to nature are always 
fresh and living. As he walked in his little domain he had an 
eye for the growth of flowers, and for the ways of bird and 
beast. Hesmoked incessantly. Emerson says that all bards 
love some form of narcotic, and ¢#e Bard decisively selecte 
tobacco for his own. 

A stroll into the house shows the visitor to Aldworth the 
poet’s place, not of play, but of work. He wrote in a long 
and picturesque first-floor room —a room which has more 
of repose than is common in a modern house. There he sate, 
well fenced in by a number of screens, at a writing-table facing 
the window ; clay pipes to any number cumbering his papers, 
and a general disarray which would gain ground everywhere but 
for the filial good offices of his eldest son, who made him the 
most faithful and affectionate of secretaries, copying his manu- 
scripts, writing his letters, acting as librarian to his books, and 
knowing all his poems by heart. This great poet’s life was 
contained in but a small space, and, in fact, he never cared for 
travelling. The genius that knew how to paint an island of the 
tropical ocean and an Alpine mountain, as they have never been 
painted before or since, found its greatest delight in mild Eng- 
land. The garden-poet stuck to the little garden-country, the 
beauties of which he has made great to all time. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Peony. 


5 her beauty there she stands, 


Yet with shyness, sweet to see, 
Flushing face and neck and hands— 
Her strange name is Peony! 


In a garden summers old, 
By the herbs beneath the wall, 
Glows the peony—overbold! 
Say the roses one and all. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 
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(Coutinuca from p. 235.) 


CHAPTER XII THE OLD TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 
Nature and*Use of the Non-Canonical Books. 


iB’ discussing the teaching of the Second Book of Mac- 

cabees and the Book of Wisdom, we have completed our 
survey of the eschatology (or “doctrine of the last things”) con- 
veyed in the canonical books of the Old Testament. We now 
pass to the non-canonical or apocryphal books—the “ Sibylline 
verses,” the “Prayer of Manassch, King of Judah,” the “ Third 
Book of Ezra,’ the “ Third Book of Maccabees,” the “ Book of 
Enoch,” the “ Book of Jubilees,” and the ‘“ Ascension of Isaiah,” 
three works recovered from the Ethiopic, of the first of which the 
“Fourth Book of Esdras” is a pendant; the “Psalms of Solo- 
mon,’ and other works, as the “ Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,” which, like these, are ostensibly Old Testament books. 
Some of them were, it is true, composed subsequent to the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era. But even these—such, for instance, 
as the “ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs”—pretend that they 
belong to the Old Testament period—that they were antecedent 
to Christianity, and that where they refer to it their refer- 
ences are prophetic. 

They are, observe, uncanonical books, that is to say, they are 
not included tn the list or canon (from the Greek sazon, a rule) 
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of the books of the Holy Scriptures or (in other words) of the 
Sacred Writings. We must understand, however, what this 
means. All the books of the Bible, from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse, were at one time or another “uncanonical ” ; for 
no book, of course, could be received into the “canon” before 
it was written, and a longer or shorter interval necessarily 
elapsed between the writing of the several sacred books and 
the formal and official acknowledgment of them as distinctively 
sacred, and parts of Holy Scripture. There was, I need 
not say, a time when even the Gospels were not canonical— 
when they had not as yet been fully, or to any extent, com- 
mitted to writing—when they were not generally known—and 
while they were passing through the successive stages which 
preceded complete and universal acceptance. But when I 
speak of the “Book of Enoch” and other writings such as 
those enumerated above as being uncanonical.or non-canonical, 
I mean not merely that there was a time when they were 
not counted among the inspired books which are the written 
rule of faith and morals, but that, unlike the coritents of our 
Bibles, they did not at any time attain canonical rank. 

They are also “apocryphal”; a title originally equivalent to 
esoteric, and (in that meaning) applicable to any writing of which 
the authorship is uncertain or unavowed, the meaning obscure 
and mysterious, or the circulation restricted or designed to be 
confined to persons of supposed superior wisdom and_ virtue. 
Taken in this general meaning of hidden or obscure, the 
term apocryphal carried with it no reproach, but might be 
used of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which does not say by 
whom it was written; of the Apocalypse, in consequence of 
the difficulty generally felt in interpreting it ; and of any sacred 
writing not at the time of speaking generally diffused, published, 
and accepted. But as time went on, and the genuine Scriptures 
came to be more and more widely known, to call a book apvo- 


cryphal became equivalent to saying it was spurious ; and this 
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the more so because of the existence, in the first ages of 
Christianity, of anti-Catholic Gnostic and other teachers and 
sects laying claim to the possession of secret writings too sacred 
for vulgar eyes or ears, and to be communicated only to the 
initiated. To this class of writings several of those enumerated 
above unquestionably belong ; and the others are “ apocryphal ” 
in the sense that though they may have been received here and 
there as Holy Scripture, they have never been accepted as such 
by the Church at large or by any considerable part of it. 
They are often called pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
or Old Testament pseudepigraphous writings. But the name 
pseudepigraphous is too vague to be clearly descriptive. It 
denotes a writing which has a pseudos, a lie, or falsehood, or 
at any rate a mistake, for its epigraph (cfz, upon, graphezn, to 
write), endorsement, or title. But to be pseudepigraphous 
need not detract from the authority of a book or from the 
esteem in which it ought to be held, because of itself it implies 
no more than that someone has wrongly labelled it. Some 
of these apocryphal books, as the “ Psalms of Solomon,” do not, 
when we come to read them, represent themselves to have been 
written by the authors to whom the titles prefixed ascribe them. 
This, indeed, is a common phenomenon in Jewish and Jewish- 
Christian books. In other books, however, the work is ascribed 
to a particular author, not merely in the title prefixed to it 
for the sake of identification or by the guess of some 
copyist, but in the body of the book itself; and where this 
is so, we have to consider whether it is to be taken ad 
pedem literae, or is to be classed with such titles and corre- 
sponding references in the text as those of the “ Vision of Piers 
Ploughman,” the “ Complaynte of Scotland,” the “Letters of 
Heloise,’ or the “Lament of Mary Queen of Scots.” No in- 
telligent reader would suppose that the last and most familiar 
of these, which is printed among the works of Robert Burns, 
was written, or was intended to be taken as written, by that 
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temporally unfortunate Queen. The _ historical continuity 
between our own time and that of Burns is too strong to 
allow of so preposterous a blunder. Everyone knows that 
what the poet intended to do was to set forth the feelings of 
Queen Mary in language appropriate to her position, and, 
therefore, represented as proceeding trom her own lips. But, 
suppose the continuity of British literature to have been de- 
stroyed, as may happen in the course of future ages—suppose 
allto have been lost but a few fragments, and among these 
fragments the “Lament of Mary Queen of Scots” to have been 
included—how easy would it not be for the general public on 
the one hand to attribute the lines to Mary herself, and on the 
other hand for a critical student of the fragments of our litera- 
ture and language, who had ascertained that she would have. 
written in a more archaic style, to argue that the verses of Burns 
were a dishonest imposture! Analogous blunders are not un- 
known in Biblical criticism, as when the Book of Wisdom was 
asserted to have been dishonestly intended by its author to be 
taken by readers as a composition of Solomon’s, though any- 
one with eyes in his head would have seen the contrary if 
only he had cared to look.—We ought to be equally just to the 
apocryphal books, It does not follow from the mere title, or 
even from the texts and contents themselves attributing a work 
to Adam, to Baruch, or to whomsoever else it may be, that the 
attribution is dishonest, or means more than that the writer and 
those who believed in him supposed that the contents were what 
might or would have proceeded from Adam or from Baruch. 
We have to judge by the tone and the circumstantiality 
of the references. Even so, we may be deceived from 
mistaken opinions as to Western and Oriental, ancient 
and modern habits of thought and expression. But after 
making all reasonable allowances, it is impossible not to con- 
clude that some, at least, of these books were meant to be 
taken by their readers as literally and historically the com- 
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positions of the authors whose names they bear. Some of them, 
like the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, may have been 
religious novels which posterity committed the mistake of taking 
au pied de la lettre. Others, as the “ Book of Enoch,” were un- 
questionably more seriously intended. Such compositions are 
not only ‘“ pseudepigrapha,” but “ pseudographa.’ How they 
grew up, it is possible only to conjecture. And the most 
probable general conjecture seems to be that stories about 
Enoch (for instance—and similarly about others) gradually 
obtained currency—that they were thought of sufficient im- 
portance to be put into writing—and that some enthusiast 
selected from the various versions of the Enochic tradition, 
and wrote down partly what he had been told Enoch had 
said and seen, and partly—mistaking, perhaps, the suggestions of 
his own fancy for inspiration—what he believed must have been 
the subjects of the antediluvian Patriarch’s visions and prophecy. 
In such a process there must have been a certain amount of 
conscious deception; but the characteristic of the Book of 
Enoch, which I have here taken as my example, is enthusiasm 
rather than imposture. 

It may at first sight appear superfluous to examine such com- 
positions as these; but the apucryphal books are not unim- 
portant either because they are recent or because they are 
uninspired. As a body, they are of late date in comparison 
with the canonical books of the Old Testament. For obvious 
reasons, a non-canonical book is not likely to be of great antiquity. 
Copyists would be very little inclined to occupy themselves 
generation after generation with what they did not regard as 
authoritative. But the comparative recency of these books really 
gives them an importance which they would not otherwise 
possess, by bringing them into closer connexion with New 
Testament times. And if they are not directly authorita- 
tive, they are, for all that, of considerable (though of 
varying) value as supplying indications of the general 
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atmosphere and tone of Jewish religious circles in the New 
Testament age. They are evidence of ideas and beliefs, which, 
whether or not they were predominant, at least must have 
existed when and where they were written and first circulated ; 
for they would never have obtained a name—would never have 
been regarded as deserving to be quoted, or thought worth the 
trouble of transcribing—-if, at all events, some of the leading 
ideas they enounced had not been widely current at the time 
the copies were made, and had not been considered to be set 
forth in them with attractiveness and utility. 


The Sibylline Verses. 


That the pagan Sibyls not only were believed to have pro- 
phesied of Christ, but were, as Trench says, “continually ap- 
pealed to as standing only second to the sacred Scriptures in 
prcphetic authority,” every Catholic reader is reminded by the 


first strophe of the Dees /re: 


“QO day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
As David and the Sibyl say.”* 


The Sibyls,f who are said to have held a high position in the 
pagan world down to the time of Antiochus and Demetrius 


(Niehbuhr, °* History of Rome,” I., 503, etc.; cf. ate, p. 57, sgq.), 
were propktetesses who differed from the manteis or diviners 
by connecting their knowledge of future events with the pos- 
session of inspired or oracular books which they consulted 
—they themselves, however, having also (it was supposed) a 


¥ “ Ties irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeculum cum favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla.” 
_To some transcribers Thomas of Celano’s juxtaposition of David and a 
Sibyl appeared so incongruous that they altered the last line into 
“Crucis expandens vexilla.” 


+ The derivation of the name seems uncertain ; the Syriac, Aramaic, and 
Hebrew sabhal, to bear, endure, has been suggested—as if pressa Deo, or 
bearing a burden (cf. Jer. xxiii. 33, etc.). Cf. also the Aramaic sebhar, to be 
ntelligent. 
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share of inspiration. The contents of the books or leaflets used 
by them, and written by themselves or by predecessors in their 
art, can now only be conjectured. But they appear to have con- 
tained, znter alia, prophecies, since Livy relates (xxxviii. 45) 
that Cneius Manlius was (B.C. 187) prevented from crossing the 
Taurus range and penetrating into Syria, only by the entreaties 
of all the ambassadors, that he would not expose himself to the 
disaster foretold in the songs of the Sibyl as to those who over- 
passed the fate-fixed limits of Roman dominion. The Sibyl, 
therefore, warned the Romans not to enter Syria or the farther 
East. The use of books is an indication that Sibyllism was 
not originally a Greek or Roman institution, and the same 
author (i. 7) speaks of the time before the Sibyl came to Italy 
Like Livy, some earlier authors write as if they had in their 
minds only a single Sibyl, and the Sibyl of the Roman historian 
is no doubt the Erythrzan or the Cumzan, the great legendary 
Sibyl of the Romans, whose supposed Sibylline books or leaves 
were preserved in the Capitol under the custody of the de- 
cemvirs. Others make mention of several—of a Sardinian. 
a Samian, and Egyptian, and even a Jewish prophetess of 
this description (Elian [ florwit circa 130 A.D.], “ Varia Historia,” 
xii. 35). These Sibyls, who were imagined to have lived 
in remote antiquity, were in all probability to a _ large 
extent products of the popular imagination attributing 
to great legendary prophetesses the whole mass of  so- 
called Sibylline productions localised round Cumz, Samos 
or Judea. The historical Sibyls were women—mere fortune- 
tellers, or pretended seeresses of higher pretensions and of better 
education—who practised the prophetic art with the aid of 
magical or sacred books, wandering from place to place, or 
establishing themselves at centres of population where they could 
be found and consulted. There is good reason to believe that 
they were generally Asiatics ; and it cannot well be doubted but 
that many of them were of Jewish descent, whose ancestors had 
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been driven from their country by the Babylonian Captivity, the 


persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, and the destruction of 


Jerusalem by Titus. They resorted to all expedients, even to 


the sacrifice of their honour,* to gain a precarious subsistence 
among aliens and enemies; they utilised the reputation for 
secret knowledge which in common with other Orientals they 
possessed ; and they may well have made capital out of the 
belicf that the Jews possessed writings to which the literature 
of Greece and Rome was but a thing of yesterday.t They 
were not, however, even if morally degraded, for that reason 
without a respect for their religion, to which, however un- 
worthy they personally were, the Jews uniformly strove to 
attract others. Many a Sibylline utterance, therefore, expressed 
the doctrines of the Old Testament, or even those of the New 
Testament where the pretended prophetess was a Jewish Chris- 
tian; and, as it turned out, such utterances easily came to be 
confounded with those of the mythical Sibyls of antiquity. For 
in the year 83 B.C., by a fire in the Capitol, the old Sibylline 
books were destroyed. Chance copies were sought for, and, it 
is said, about one thousand lines were recovered. An enormous 
Sibylline literature sprang into existence, and the Emperor 
Augustus destroyed over two thousand manuscripts as (on the 
testimony, presumably, of the decemvirs) not corresponding to 


ro One of the passages in the Sibylline books which is supposed (Daniel 
Thesaurus Hymnologicus,” v. 125) to have occasioned the reference to the 
Sibyl in the Dees /re, is: 
‘““Eheu me miseram quid me illo tempore fiet ! 
Tu me, Servator, tortoribus eripe diris, 
Quamlibet tnfamem, conspurcatigue pudoris.” 


_ tJuvenal speaks of Jewish women in his time as giving out that they were 
Intermediaries between heaven and earth. The superstitious Roman, he 
says, 1s solicited for a few coppers by the Jewess, who is, forsooth,— 
“Interpres legum Solymarum, et magna Sacerdos 

— Arboris ac summi fida internuncia coli.” 

(Satire vl. 544, 545.) She represents herself as interpretess of the laws of 
Solyma or Jerusalem, of what he elsewhere calls the arcanum volumen, the 
secret volume, which Moses wrote.—In other words, Juvenal’s Jewess was 


a Sibyl. 
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anvthing that had been preserved in the Capitol. But the stan- 
dard of reference was now lost. What the books or palm-leaves 
in the Capitol had really contained could be but conjectured. 
Greek and Roman proselytes to Judaism, and converts to Chris- 
tianity, naturally in many cases retained a hereditary veneration 
for the Sibyl (or Sibyls) and for her (or their) reputed utter- 
ances. They concluded that among the various documents that 
were passed from hand to hand as Sibylline, what was best 
must really have emanated from the Sibyl. “ Sibylline verses ” 
came to be quoted by Fathers of the Church, and urged as argu- 
ments against the pagans. Some of these may have been the 
actual composition of Jewish Sibyls. Others may have pro- 
ceeded from writers who put words into their mouths, as wiser 
men than the Delphic priestess decided what she was to say. 
Others may be of the nature of religious romances ; and others, 
again, mere intentional deceptions. But from lapse of time and 
loss of documentary evidence, it is now impossible to disentangle 
the details. The result is that of these Jewish-Christian “ Sibyl- 
line verses” between four and five thousand lines have come 
down to us. The dates of their composition are supposed by 
critics to range from B.C. 180 to A.D. 300 or later; but the com- 
ponent parts are dreadfully mixed up, and the period of time to 
which particular verses are to be ascribed, though sometimes 
clear and definite, is usually indistinct or undeterminable. 
Under these circumstances, the apocryphal Sibylline books—the 
4,500 lines or so are divided into fourteen “ books ’”’—are of little 
general use to the historical student; nor need the subject 
have been dwelt on at length, were it not for the interest it 
possesses for that important person, the general reader.* 

* The best edition of the Sibylline oracles is by common consent that of 
Charles Alexandre, “ Oracula Sibyllinia, commentario perpetuo, 1841, etc.,” 
two volumes, the first in two parts. The pieces which are regarded as of 
earlier date are marked by being more general in their condemnations of 
paganism and their assertion of monotheistic doctrine, while the later por- 


tions give detailed descriptions of Jewish and Christian doctrines—descrip- 
tions, however, which are not unfrequentiy inconsistent with each other, 
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The “Prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah”; the “Third Book” 
of Ezra or Esdras ; and the “Third Book” of Maccabees. 


The “ Prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah,” is a short piece of 
about fifty lines, printed in Greek in the ordinary editions of the 
Septuagint, in Latin in the Roman edition of the Vulgate, and 
in English among the Apocrypha of the Anglican Bibles. The 
Hebrew, or it may be the Aramaic original, if ever there was 
one, is no longer, as far as is known, inexistence. The prayer is 
simple and unaffected, and might have been written by Manasseh 
or by any other penitent. The only points of any importance 
in it are that the author—who does not either say or imply that 
he is Manasseh, this being conveyed only by the superscription 
or titlk—makes supplication that he may not be condemned to 
the lower parts of the earth, and calls the Angels the powers of 


proceeding, as they do, from different authors, and written at very different 
periods of time. ‘‘ The Messianic views, both of Jews and Christians, are 
distinctly represented, including the Millenarian aspect of the second coming 
of Christ, although it does not appear under the grosser and more mundane 
forms. . . . Dreams of the advent of Elias and the return of the Ten 
Tribes alternate with prophetic visions of the reign of Antichrist and his 
downfall, in which the Antichrist of St. Paul and of the Apocalypse is merged 
in an Anti-Messiah such as is indicated in the Fourth Book of Esdras. The 
same diversity exists as to the notion of the Last Judgment. In 
some places we meet a reign of the Messiah on earth, in which 
the impious and unbelieving Gentiles shall be overthrown and _ con- 
demned in judgment, while the supremacy of the Jewish race shall be re- 
established ; in others a preliminary, but yet a general judgment, in which, 
preparatory to the final advent of the Supreme Judge, the just shall be 
separated from sinners ; while in others, again, we find the strictly orthodox 
view, almost literally reproducing the picture of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
‘ Whether the probationary fire by means of which this separation 
of the just from sinners (‘ Sib. Or.,’ viii. 217-250) is effected, involves the 
distinctive doctrine of Purgatory, cannot be a matter of much interest in a 
polemical view, since the same authority [‘Sib. Or.,’ v. 335] might be quoted 
with equal confidence for the Origenistic belief of a universal restoration of 
all men, even the unjust, and the devils themselves.—The same piece con- 
tains (331-334) a very explicit testimony to the belief in the intercession of 
the Saints. And in a very curious passage sinners are represented as in vain 
offering their prayers to God, until He is moved td mercy at the intercession 
of the pure [agvz] Virgin. . . . The Angels appear as beings intermediate 
between Heaven and earth, with functions in directing the guardianship of 
men, and presiding over the operations of natural causes. . . . The 
Sacrament of Baptism is repeatedly referred to; and an allusion . . . 
occurs in the eighth book (403) to the katharan anaimakton-te trapezan [the 
pure and spotless table], and . . . tothe sosan ‘husian [living sacrifice]. 
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the heavens. The first implies that to be or at least indefinitely 
to remain in “the lower parts of the earth” is a punishment of 
sin and is not the inevitable destiny of all mankind after death ; 
and the second implies that Angels were thought of as adminis- 
trators of superterrestrial nature. “I have not done Thy will,” 
the concluding third of the prayer is, “and I have not kept Thy 
commandments; I have set up abominations,and have multiplied 
offences. And now I bend the knee of my heart, asking kindness 
from Thee. [ have sinned, O Lord, I have sinned, and I ac- 
knowledge my iniquities. Therefore I beseech Thee, making sup- 
plication to Thee ; forgive me, O Lord, forgive me, and do not 
destroy me together with my iniquities. Do not in an ever- 
lasting anger lay up evil for me, nor condemn me to the lowest 


Repeated allusions occur to the practice of venerating the Cross, and to its 
saving influences” (“The Sibylline Books,” dinburgh Review, July, 
1877, pp. 59-61). 

In a thorough-going criticism of the Sibylline verses—and, unless ad- 
ditional MSS. are discovered, such a criticism is now, perhaps, impossible— 
their respective parts would have to be at least roughly assigned to the 
editor, to the writers of the several pieces as they reached his hand, and to 
the authors —Sibyls, or persons who prompted them—of the previous com- 
positions of which these pieces were improvements or to which they were 
additions. It may be regarded as certain that the anonymous editor who 
(perhaps as late as the sixth or seventh century after Christ) put the pieces 
together in their present form and sequence, was an orthodox Christian. 
But we do not know how he dealt with his materials, or from what sources 
the copies of verses on which he worked were supplied to him. The un- 
certainty as to details is therefore very considerable ; but the pieces them- 
selves are so different in subject, style, and treatment, that it is evident he 
collected but did not write them, though he (or others before or after him) 
may have altered, omitted, or added here and there. As to the composers 
of the pieces themselves, the probability both from internal evidence and 
from general considerations is that they were in many cases heterodox. The 
early and, in particular, the Gnostic heretics, were as a rule Reunionists ; 
their idea was that of a fusion of Christianity and Paganism, of a synthesis 
of truths contained in each; they were devoted to magic, and for them 
anything Sibylline would have a special attraction ; secret books were a 
principal part of their stock in trade; and pretended prophetesses, often 
women of loose character, are again and again described as associated with 
them. The ultimate groundwork, as I have suggested in the text, was 
probably the utterances of Sibyls—of historical Sibyls such as these, though 
not of the great legendary Sibyls of pagan antiquity. But till the at present 
arbitrarily arranged contents of the fourteen books are picked to pieces and 
put together again in a rational order—if, indeed, that is now possible—not 
much can be made of the Sibylline verses. 
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parts of the earth. For Thou art God, the God, I say, of the 
penitent, and in me Thou wilt show all Thy goodness, because 
Thou wilt save me, an unworthy man, according to Thy great 
mercy; and I will praise Thee always all the days of my life; for 
all the powers of the heavens praise Thee, and to Thee is glory 
for ever and ever.” 

If this isa genuine prayer of Manasseh (whose history has 
already been given, in connexion with the Book of Judith), it is 
the oldest Jewish non-canonical writing that has been preserved, 
and dates from before the Babylonian Captivity. Even so, it 
would not follow that it was inspired or in any way authori- 
tative. The mere fact of a prayer having been uttered many 
centuries ago, and having been thought worthy of preservation, 
has scarcely a tendency to prove its inspired or otherwise authori- 
tative character. Even had it been quoted or extracted at 
length in a canonical book, quotations or extracts made by 
sacred authors cannot reasonably be supposed, and are not as 
a matter of fact supposed by anybody, to be thereby repre- 
sented as inspired ; but the circumstances have to be taken into 
consideration. The prayer seems to breathe an atmosphere of 
devotion later than that of Manasseh. A prayer of his is spoken 
of in the Second Book of Chronicles or Paralipomena: “ His 
prayer also, and how God was entreated of him, and all his 
sins and his trespass, and the places wherein he built high 
places, and set up the Asherim and the graven images, before 
he humbled himself: behold, they are written in the Book of 
Hozai” (2 Par. [Chronicles] xxxiii. 19). But, as has pre- 
viously been seen, the Books of Chronicles are among the latest 
books of the Hebrew Bible, and may not have been written 
more than a couple of centuries or so before the Christian Era. 
The Book of Hozai, therefore, may have been much later than 
Manasseh; and the writer of the Book of Chronicles does not 
Say it was a canonical book. Nor do we know that the 
“Prayer of Manasseh” which we now have was. that 
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which was contained in the ‘“ Book of Hozai.” The date 
and authorship of the prayer now extant—which may be a com- 
position analogous to the “ Lament of Mary Queen of Scots” 
—must, therefore, in the absence of further evidence, remain 
uncertain. 

Neither the “ Third Book of Ezra” nor the “ Third Book of 
Maccabees ” contain a syllable of any theological importance. 
The “Fourth Book of Ezra” and the “ Fourth Book of 
Maccabees” are in different case. Both of them, however, 
probably date from the first century A.D., and to discuss them 
here would be to abandon the historical order of composition. 


The “Ascension of [satah,’ the“ Book of Enoch,” and the“ Book 
of Jubilecs.” 


These three works (of which the “ Book of Enoch” is by far 
the most important) are recent Ethiopic finds, and are mentioned 
in the order of their divulgation. A copy of the first, written in 
the Ethiopic language, accidentally came under the eyes of 
Richard Laurence. The bookseller had bought it at an auction 
sale, and did not know who had been its previous possessor; but 
it must have directly or indirectly have come from the collection 
of some traveller or missionary in Abyssinia. The second was 
disinterred by Laurence from the Bodleian Library, where, as we 
shall presently see, Richard Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, had 
deposited it. The third was discovered in 1844, also in Ethiopic 
_and in Abyssinia, and was published by Dillmann, the compiler 
of an Ethiopic lexicon and unquestionably the best Ethiopic 
scholar in Europe. ‘The. first and third belong to the first 
century or so after Christ. The second is of older date than 
these, though not all of the same date, and is the oldest non- 
canonical Jewish book of which the time of composition can be 
fixed, or which is more than a fragment. Unidentifiable morsels 


of the Sibyline oracles, or the short “Prayer of Manasseh, King 
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of Judah,” may be older ; but, taking it all in all, “ Enoch” is the 
oldest apocryphal Jewish book of any considerable importance. 


The History of the Text. 


Mr. Darwin was, not without reason, accused of inventing 
extinct animals as often as his theory of the Origin of Species by 
Natural Selection required intermediate links in the evolutionary 
chain of life. The “rationalistic” authors of the earlier part of 
the present century had, however, anticipated this feature of his 
writings by their way of dealing with the New Testament 
records; for wherever the turn of their speculations seemed to 
them to demand it, they invented theories of prior documents, 
which, they asserted, the writers of the Gospels and of the Acts 
had made use of, but which had (unfortunately) been lost without 
anv historical trace of their existence remaining. Their con- 
jectures gave occasion to a great deal of interesting but hypo- 
thetical argumentation, as vaporous (on both. sides) as the 
conjectures themselves ; till the whole system of building such 
castles in the air became discredited, and the supposed im- 
portance of attacking them was shown to be merely imaginary, 
by its gradually being realised that these hypothetical 
documents were never to be found. Practical men, such 
as Tischendorff and others, were moved to set them- 
selves to work, and, from the recesses of Oriental libraries 
and elsewhere, disinterred innumerable fragments often of high 
antiquity ; but the fragments were never what the rationalists 
had conjectured ; nothing of their unknown books and parts of 
books ever turned up ; but what was recovered was always some 
additional copy of a work of which other codices were already 
known, or some more or less complete manuscript of one with 
at least the name and something of the nature scholars had 
previously been acquainted through its being mentioned and 
perhaps quoted by Christian or Jewish writers with whose com- 
positions the learned world was more or less familiar. The 
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“Gospel to the Hebrews ” is the only great unfound manuscript. 

The above universal rule obtains with the “ Book of Enoch ” 
as it does elsewhere. The former existence of such a book 
had always been known; it had always been notorious that 
it was quoted by St. Jude; and it is mentioned by several 
of the Fathers, usually with the appended remark that it is 
spurious.* Nothing more was known about it till the time of 


* Tertullian, a West African Father, born in the later part of the second 
century, is an exception. He defends it while admitting that it was not 
received by the Jews, nor, consequently (he insinuates) by some Christians. 
He urges that such a book might have been preserved by Noah in the 
Ark, and might have been transmitted to later posterity; and he 
suggests that the Jews might have rejected it because of its references 
to Christ, and adds (misinterpreting 2 Tim. i. 16) that “we read 
that every writing useful for edification is divinely inspired”—a principle 
which would have proved its inspiration only in a sense so wide as to be 
useless. The tractates in which he makes use of it (“De Idolatria,” c. 4, 
and “ De Cultu Foeminarum,” i. 3) were, however, written after he had begun 
to favour the mystical and enthusiastic heresy of Montanus, for which he 
afterwards deserted the Catholic Church; and the other Christian writers 
who quote or refer to the book (Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Anatolius, the author of the ‘“ Apostolical Constitutions,” 
St. Augustine, and a few others) expressly declare it to be spurious, or use 
it for what it may be worth and without entering the lists in its defence. By 
the mystical party among the Jews, who were nearer to Christianity than 
the cut and dried Talmudists, it was more favourably regarded ; and 
it is repeatedly made use of in the “Book of Jubilees” and the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” and is mentioned even as iate as 
the book Zohar, a work which was compiled only in the twelfth century, 
though its materials go back in most instances to a far anterior date. 
Two quotations from Zohar are supplied by Laurence. Of these the first 
and more important is (Preshith, Zohar, Vol. I., p. 37 verso, Ed. Amsterdam): 
“The Holy and Blessed One raised him [Enoch] from the world, to serve 
Him, as it is written, /0r God took him. In the hour that God took him He 
showed him all the repositories above ; He showed him the tree of life in 
the midst of the garden, its leaves and its branches. We see all in his 
book” (Laurence, “ Enoch, Preliminary Dissertation,” p. xxi.; Parker, Oxford, 
1833). In the character of the public to which the “ Book of Enoch ” chiefly 
appealed we probably have the motive for its being quoted and used by St. 
Jude, and for the references to it in the Second Epistle of St. Peter. Nothing 
was to be hoped for from the pedantic and formalising Pharisees--from the 
party among the Jews from which the Talmud afterwards proceeded. Of 
the more genuinely pious and mystical Jews there was a better prospect ; 
and it was the duty as well as the pleasure of the Apostle of the Circum- 
cision and those who more intimately associated themselves with him in his 
work among their fellow-countrymen, to make themselves acquainted with 
the books they valued, and to utilise them in their missionary labours, 
without committing themselves to any theological or ethical errors they con- 


tained. 
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Scaliger (born 1484, died 1546), who, ferreting, as his custom was 
among Greek manuscripts, found in the then unpublished “Chrono- 
graphia” of Georgius Syncellus, a Constantinopolitan writer of 
the eighth century (who is never sufficiently to be thanked for 
his practice of making quotations), several long passages from a 
Greek version of the book. These Scaliger, and after him 
Fabricius, published ; but the book itself was supposed to have 
been lost, and was in fact lost for the time to west European 
scholars. A rumour, however, got abroad that it was current in 
Abyssinia, in the form of a Gheez or Ethiopic translation ; and 
Ludolf, a celebrated Ethiopic scholar (1624—1704) burnt his 
fingers in endeavouring to procure a copy, being supplied instead 
with a worthless tract on Enoch by a certain Abba Bahaila 
Michael. He soon discovered that this was not the long lost 
book; and its. recovery was looked on as impossible, till in 
1773 our countryman, James Bruce, the enterprising but not 
always accurate African traveller, brought back with him from 
Abyssinia three copies of what purported to be an Ethiopic 
translation of the “ Book of Enoch.” One of these he presented 
to the Royal Library at Paris, and another to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, while the third he kept for himself. But 
scarcely anyone in Europe knew anything of Ethiopic, and 
Bruce himself never took the trouble to translate more than the 
first few chapters, and did not publish even his own travels till 
1790. The general opinion about him: was that he was an 
abominable liar—he said that the Abyssinians cut steaks from 
live cattle—and except for the publication in 1800 of a Latin 
translation of a few chapters by Silvestre de Sacy, his 
Ethiopic manuscripts of Enoch slumbered on the shelves to 
which they had been committed, till, twenty years later, Dr. 
Richard Laurence, then Regius Professor of Hebrew, and after- 
wards Archbishop of Cashel, ventured to break in upon the 
repose of the copy in the Bodleian. The casual purchase of an 
Ethiopic MS. containing the canonical prophecy of Isaiah and the 
24 
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“ Ascension of Isaiah the Prophet,” mentioned above, had helped 
to interest him in Ethiopic MSS.; and he translated the “ Book 
of Enoch” from the Bodleian copy (1821), and afterwards (1838) 
published a transcript of the Ethiopic text itself. Both text 
and translation are now antiquated. They were based, as we 
have just seen, on a single copy, and the translation was executed 
under unfavourable circumstances. “I have certainly,” wrote 
Laurence himself, “ spared neither time nor trouble in rendering 
it correct; but as the Bodleian Statutes, wisely in my judg- 
ment, preclude the use of books out of the library, I have 
been under the necessity of translating the work zz it. This 
circumstance may, perhaps, if inaccuracies occur, be admitted in 
mitigation of censure” (“Prel. Diss.,” p. vii.). An infinitely better 
translation, into German, was afterwards (1853) published by 
Dillmann, who had secured the use of other MSS. of the book ; 
and the English expedition into Abyssinia has resulted in the 
obtaining of still more numerous exemplars (utilised in an 
English edition published only a few weeks ago), which, how- 
ever belong to the same family. Finally, the Greek (of which 
the Ethiopic is a translation) of the first thirty-two chapters 
of the book was discovered seven years ago at Akhmim, in an 
Egyptian tomb, by French explorers. The original Hebrew 
or Aramaic has yet to be found, if, indeed, it still anywhere 
exists ; but we now have at least the sense of the book, though not 
its exact wording as it was written ; and its structure is as ac- 
cessible as it can be expected to be without textual critical 
examination of the original. 


The Structure of the Book. 


The “ Book of Enoch” consists of what may be called the 
Ground-Book, and of Parables, and Noachic Fragments, which 
are additions to it. All these are more or less interpolated. The 
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Ground-Book consists of chapters i—xxxvi.* and Ixxii—cv.t 
The Parables occupy chapters xxxvii.—1xxi., with the exception 
of a suspected later interpolation,} and with some interruptions 
caused by the insertion of so-called “ Noachic fragments.” These 
last are chapters liv. 7—lv. 2 ; Ix.; Ixv.—lxix. 27 ; cvi.; and cvil. 
They receive their name not merely from referring to the Deluge 
—which other parts of the book also do—but also from pre- 
senting characteristics which to the minds of almost all careful 
readers have been evidence of their being the work of a distinct 
author. They usually break the sequence of the passages in 
which they intervene ; and they are of a more distinctly Kab- 
balistic tone than the Ground-Book and the Parables. 


A Criticism of Criticism. 


Such is the generally accepted view of the structure of the 
“Book of Enoch”; and it is probably not far from the truth. 
The reader must not infer from this that all critics, or even all 
critics of the first rank, would agree with what has been said 


* According to Dillmann’s arrangement; of chapters i.—xxxv. according to 
Laurence’s division into chapters and verses. Chapter xx., an enumeration 
of the names and offices of the holy Angels which is contradictory to another 
elsewhere given in the book, is clearly an interpolation by a later hand. 


+t According to Dillmann; chapters Ixxi.—civ. according to Laurence. The 
proved or suspected interpolations are Ixxv. 5; Ixxxil. 9-20; xxl. 12-17 ; 
xcill.; and cv. The first and second of these are astronomical passages 
of no great importance; the third and fourth give a prophetic history of the 
world in weeks, and were suggested by the Book of Jubilees or some similar 
composition ; and the fifth and last is a short chapter containing a reference 
to the Messiah.—“ And in these days, saith the Lord, they [the righteous] 
shall call and testify over the sons of the earth concerning their wisdom : 
show it to them, for ye are their leaders, and [declare to them] the remuner- 
ation [that shall be meted out] over all the earth. For I and My Son will 
Join with them for ever in the paths of uprightness in their lives. And peace 
shall be to you. Rejoice in the truth, O children of integrity.” 


{This is chapter lxx.:—“ After this his [Enoch’s] name was elevated 
during his lifetime to that Son of Man, to the Lord of the Spirits, 
and there I saw the first fathers and the just, who dwell in this place 
from the beginning.” The chapter of which these words are the beginning 
and the end is a short description of Enoch’s translation into Paradise, of 
which a fuller account is given earlier in the book. 
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above. On the contrary, Hoffmann, Weisse, and Philippi, 
maintain that the entire book is the work of a single author, 
while Ewald and others regard its composition as more complex 
than has been indicated above. The fourfold division into a 
Ground-book, Parables of a later author which were inserted 
into it, “ Noachic fragments” of still more recent date, and sub- 
sequent interpolations, is, however, the general verdict into 
which the documentary criticism of the book has, as it were, 
subsided ; and if this verdict is not universal, the uncertainty 
which attaches to almost all modern theological “ criticism ” is 
not to be left out of consideration. The documents with which 
the Biblical and other theological “ critics ” deal are so numerous 
that it is practically impossible for them to keep the details 
of all of them—and it is with minute details that they 
habitually concern themselves—together in their heads. 
Unlike the masterpieces of Greck and Roman antiquity with the 
text of which classical scholars occupy themselves, these docu- 
ments do not belong to one age and country, and are not written 
in one language and in a classical period of that language ; but 
really to master them one would require to know a leash of 
languages at once—not only Latin and Greek, but also Hebrew 
and Aramaic and Syriac and Ethiopic, not to speak of other 
languages, such as Arabic, which throw light on these. It is to 
be added that the documents of which the style and character 
has to be examined rarely belong to the main current of the 
languages in which they are composed. The Gospels, for 
example, are not in classical Greek; men lose themselves in 
dialects and minutia ; and when the mass of material is divided 
up according to languages, epochs, and spheres of authorship, 
the counter-difficulty arises that there is commonly very little 
contemporary and co-linguistic material by which to judge of the 
position of a given composition. The entire body of ancient 
Hebrew literature, for example, is comprised in part of the Old 
Testament—in a_ single volume, and that a volume of no 
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exceptional dimensions. Consequently there are many words 
which are used only once; it is as if the English language and 
literature had to be judged of by a small collection of tractates ; 
and when the Hebrew documents come to be divided up ac- 
cording to epochs and places of writing, the basis of induction 
as to what words and phrases were likely or unlikely to be used 
by an author writing at such and such a time and in such and 
such a locality, becomes alarmingly narrow. 

To these difficulties are to be added theological prepossessions 
and consequent unwillingness to restrict the sphere of argument 
to what the critic really knows. He is a Rationalist, a 
Lutheran, or a Catholic; and he sets out with a compre- 
hensive system of prepossessions about the dates, the merits, 
and the character, of innumerable works from which he takes 
his compass bearings as to that on which he is in particular 
engaged. He is here also at an enormous disadvantage as 
compared with the classical student ; and what ought to excite 
most surprise is that under such unfavourable circumstances so 
much good work has been done. We assuredly ought not to 
wonder that much is slovenly and thoughtless, that men who had 
no clear light to go by should follow Jacks-o’-lantern, that indi- 
cations which were obscure and precarious should be vaunted as 
obvious and decisive. With all this there is often what a not 
very censorious censor might describe as a want of common 
sense and of knowledge of the world.—For instance, a critic 
adjudges a passage to be interpolated by another hand because 
it interrupts the sequence of ideas. But how often do we not all 
of us interrupt the sequence of our ideas by interposed remarks 
and observations !—Or he fancies he detects another writer 
where the style is different, or where new words and new phrases 
are employed—whcre the composition sinks into dulness, or 
where it rises into eloquence. But how fallacious are such 
indications in the case of those who write little or do not write 
with a literary end in view! A modern poet or “itéérateur 
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trosses out a passage which he considers unworthy of himself. 
His style is what he is thinking of. The same cannot safely be 
said of a preacher or a prophet, whose interest is in his message, 
and with whom the form might be a very secondary considera- 
tion, even if it to any extent entered into his thoughts. There 
is, Moreover, an enormous difference between those who write 
much and those who write little. Those who write much 
acquire a definite style. Certain words, certain phrases, a 
certain manner of expressing themselves, become habitual to 
them. Even as to these, however, it would be useful to have a 
set of carefully examined test cases; to ascertain from a 
Shaksperian concordance, for example, how the phraseology 
varies in different plays. But those who write little can often 
scarcely be said to have a style at all if they make an attempt 
to write well; for they imitate the last book they have read, or 
use phrases which have recently come to their notice in books or 
in conversation. 

Let this much, therefore, have been said in reasonable mitiga- 
tion of the importance which textual critics are naturally inclined 
to attach to themselves and their metier. We now pass to the 


teaching of the “ Book of Enoch.” 
KR. ¥. &. 


(1% be continued.) 
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